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This book is the record of a month in the Soviet Union, 
June, 1949. / was invited with my wife to the Celebrations 
on the 150th Anniversary of Pushkin's birth—an event 
which, for reasons I give in my narrative, I think of consider¬ 
able importance in the cultural development of the Soviet 
Union. 

1 have kept to a Diary form, for I felt that this best gave 
the effect of the continual adventure of discovery which the 
journey in fact was. The work as here set forth is in fact my 
day-to-day notes, worked over on the Beloostrov for a few 
days in the Baltic; 1 felt that some untidiness and continual 
divigation of interest were necessary if the record was truly 
to express the pace and excitement of the whole experience. 

1 have concentrated, but not exclusively, on the post-war 
cultural developments and the significance of the present 
cultural situation in the Soviet Union, since these are matters 
concerning which the ignorance in Britain is extreme. But 
in order to get my focus I have had to do some travelling — 
back as well as forward, especially in Russian Art. 

JACK LINDSAY 



TO 


ALLA KOUBITSKAIA 
whose understanding and love 
of her own culture 
helped so much 



Mceiine of the AcaJc'niy of Sciences in the Hall (h' Columns; 
open-air meetinu at Mikailovskoyc with I ikhonov m the chair. 

(hi h(nk: Delegates going up to Pushkin's grave, kront line, 
from left; Russian student, EIvi Sinervo. Mrs. Siao (against the 
howers). inger Ilagerup (with dark glasses), .11.. with Ann 
I indsay behind him. In background on left; Alla Koubitskai 
(with handb.m) and Peter Blackman beside her. 
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A WORLD AHEAD 


1. PRELIMINARIES 

The Bank of England doesn’t like people going to the 
Soviet Union. Anyway, the air-companies said that there 
had been trouble when they tried to arrange payments for 
the flight between Prague and Moscow. They said : Go to 
the Czechs. The Czechs said : Go to the British Airline. 
The Airline said : Go to the Soviet Consul. But nobody 
could get past the Bank’s prohibition. All we could do was 
buy tickets to Prague by the Czech Airline and trust to luck. 

Only one other passenger in the plane, and so a fine sense 
of luxury as though we have chartered a special plane, land¬ 
ing easily in Prague about midday. I have cabled the Union 
of Czech Writers, and a message from the Foreign Section 
meets us at the airport. We ring them and go there straight 
in a somewhat decrepit taxi, and find the man who handles 
my books is on a holiday. But his slight, dark assistant 
knows all about it, with diffident efficiency. We chat on 
English literature (with the inevitable question : What is 
happening to Priestley ?) and she rings the Soviet Embassy. 
As soon as she finds the right man, everything is fixed in a 
moment. When the Cultural Attache hears that someone 
invited to the Pushkin Celebrations is stranded in Prague, 
he offers to buy the necessary air-tickets. And tells us to 
get in touch with Drda, Czech writer also going to the 
Celebrations. The only matter that seems to cause con¬ 
fusion is my lack of a third name. “ Yes, Jack . . . Lindsay 
. . . but what is the other name ? ” However, it is explained 
in due time that I have no patronymic. 
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We ring Paul Eisler. Can’t catch him at the President’s 
Department, but got on to his home.* 

Then we walked down the slope of the Vacklavsky 
Naniesti, looking for a sausage-stall. Along the square 
show the aftermath of a Communist Party Congress. Huge 
posters of vigorous design covering whole fagades : one of 
Advancing Youth sticks in my mind. And smaller posters 
at pavement-level, built round the lamp-posts : CULTURA, 
workers looking at paintings . . . During the Congress the 
whole long place has been thus decorated. We find a busy 
shop and eat the excellent sausages. In the streets, the 
Czech stolid and yet resolved faces. Nothing romantic here 
as in Poland, and yet a strong sense of a tidal movement, 
with many eddies and backwaters, steadily flowing deeper 
and more powerful in midstream. 

We wander in back-streets, watching faces and shop 
windows ; then back to the Namesti. Ask a taxi-man to 
take us to Paul’s flat; but he says, “ No, it’s not far enough, 
you don’t want to waste the money. You can’t miss it. Go 

♦ Paul, who ran the Drama Section of the Left Book Club before 
the war, was of course jailed in the phoney-war period as a 
premature anti-fascist. When released, he served in the Czech Forces 
in Britain and was badly wounded during the Second Front. Before 
that, in 1943, we’d struck one another in London, discussed his 
play on Van Gogh which Gollancz published, and argued about 
dialectics and history. Paul has one of the subtlest and freshest 
minds I’ve ever known. Discharged after his convalescence, he 
married Jean Layton and went into U.N.O., serving under Myrdal 
in the Economic Section, in New York and Geneva. Unexpectedly 
we met again last September in Prague. T was sitting in the Alcron 
foyer, thinking of him as the Prague-citizen 1 had best known, and 
he walked in. He’d arrived only a few days before, and on the 
previous night Jean had borne her second child some weeks before 
it was looked for ; he’d been up all night and thought it was an 
hallucination when he saw me. Took us and Monxa Felton on a 
midnight trip round Prague to see the finest buildings by moonlight, 
and produced whisky and much inside-information about world- 
politics in the odd luggage-littered flat that belonged to the poet 
Hoffmeister now Czech ambassador in Paris. A heavy, huge flat with 
much dark wood and mysteriously lighted niches and alcoves, and 
an abstract bas-relief in concrete and what-not in front of which the 
previous tenant, a Gestapo officer, had fixed an altar for his 
devotions. 
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round there, and then to the right and then to the left . . 

So we get lost. But after a while we ask two girls the way, 
and they at once take control; they insist on accompanying 
us to Spalena, even though it means taking them well out 
of their own way. 

The taxi-man and the gifls : both typical episodes of the 
new Czechoslovakia. 

Paul lets us in. A quick-eyed French lad and a 
bewildered English engineer: then also Neumann, a young 
Czech poet, whose wife is staying with the Eislers after 
having had a baby about a fortnight before—her other 
child has scarlet fever and she can’t go home. N. is 
sandy, with furrowed brow, thinking of poetry and politics 
all the while ; can’t listen to anything else, can’t speak of 
anything else. The French lad talks of the Paris Peace 
Congress, and N. of the problems of Czech poetry, and the 
engineer grows more bewildered. If he tries to talk of 
something more personal, N. gives little lectures aside to his 
wife who sits waiting to be convinced. Small chinned, 
prettily slumped in her chair, drawn downwards, while he 
sits upright, deepening his furrows. He has tried to get out 
of all his jobs, to concentrate on poetry, but found himself 
drawn back ; has taken charge of Children’s Books, is 
trying to lessen the number, better the quality and increase 
the sales of each one book. He describes in detail the 
struggle going on in Czech poetry, the effort to relate poetry 
to the new life without lowering levels. He himself reads 
his verse to working-class groups. 

Paul on the recent Congress and the Czechs in general. 
Not a people who show emotion easily ; and there are 
inevitably the resistances and scepticisms of a country with 
a fairly solid middle-class tradition. Yet under it all, per¬ 
vasive, a deep cohering power and purpose which came 
suddenly out in the spontaneous demonstrations of 
February, 1948, is devotedly building up industry, and is 
ready to show its full force at any moment of need. Which 
made itself felt in the Congress like a hammering 
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pulse, like the engine-throb in a boat that meets a livelier 
sea. 

The English engineer gives it up and goes. We talk on 
over slivovits. A chance question makes it clear that N. 
can’t remember when his ten-day-old baby was born. Find¬ 
ing that he doesn’t know William Morris, I give him a 
selection I’ve just edited, and ask his wife, who knows 
English well, to translate some of it for him. 

Paul at last gets on to Drda by phone. Novomeski, 
Slovak poet, is also going to Moscow. 

We sleep at the flat, sleep deep on the broad couch 
between the niches with dolls and the abstract bas-relief 
that the Gestapo man hid with his altar. And rise early, 
but not as early as the children. Stand chatting with Paul 
on the doorstep till the car drives up with Drda. Drda, a 
shortish ever-so-plump fellow with a large face and wavy 
fair hair combed thickly back in the wind of his perpetual 
excitement. As cheery as half a dozen puppies, glinting 
mischievously behind his glasses with indefatigable 
amiability : despite his weight his high spirits make him 
seem as light as a celluloid ball bouncing from one joke to 
the next. 

We race for the airport, trying to find what European 
languages to talk in, and subside on a confusion of them 
all, achieving a friendly comprehension in despite of Babel. 
He has picked up a smattering of English, among other 
tongues, at Nuremberg during the Trials. 

The Soviet attache is waiting for us, and produces the 
tickets with a courteous smile. Drda bursts on through all 
obstacles, chuckling, with hair rayed out each side like a 
sun-halo round his beaming face. Now Novomeski turns up, 
tall, bending a little with head on one side, grey-flannelled. 
Oval-faced, hstening to something in his own mind and 
then swooping down to match Drda’s witticisms. We have 
a drink as token of our meeting, and I ask Drda if he was 
likely to visit England in the near future. He laughs. “ Fd 
like to, but I couldn’t get in. Fm a Communist Deputy.” 
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He is only in the early thirties, and his writings are as 
full of expansive high spirits and kindliness as himself, 
with the complementary awareness of cruelties or oppres¬ 
sions that at moments grows bleak behind his glasses and 
tightens his small mouth. Novomeski is a poet, obviously 
and irredeemably a poet. He organised the Slovak uprising 
against the Nazis and is now Slovak Commissioner for 
Education. His mind is a darting bird that catches merri¬ 
ment like insects from the surrounding scenery, seeing the 
stir of life where others see nothing ; and in him is also the 
deep simple kindliness of Drda. 

Lvov. A vast flat airport in the vast flat plain. This 
land as flat as the tread of armies. Running flat from here 
into and across Poland. With some sparse buildings, partly 
war-wrecked, along the rim, and the enormous dome of the 
plain sky overhead. We hadn’t realised that there wouldn’t 
be anything to eat, but we lie on Soviet earth, to feel again 
the pleasant bristling touch of grass, amid nameless familiar 
wild flowers. A young customs official lifts one or two 
shirts in a suitcase with his forefinger, blushes, and passes 
our luggage. The Russian passengers sit about on the 
ground, chattering with steady bursts of laughter, and the 
airport officials wander from group to group, trying to hear 
all the jokes. A small boy of one of the families goes 
chasing a few yards every time a one-man plane took off. 
But we, Drda and Novomeski have Moscow too urgently 
in our thoughts and can’t settle down. Then as the other 
passengers arc about to have a picnic in the grass, with 
bottles of wine, the plane shows signs of starting again. 

On over the endless plainland and forestland cracked 
with silver twists of water. And Moscow Airport at last. 

A press of Soviet writers with hearty, welcoming voices, 
as we stand there slightly dazed. Ehrenburg, Sofronov, and 
a dozen others ; and Apletin, of the Foreign Section of the 
Union of Writers, with whom I have corresponded on and 
off for over a dozen years and who turns out to be a small 
man with a wart nicely placed in the middle of his bald 
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brow, with white shoes and wildflower in his buttonhole, 
moving restlessly about in the throes of an amiability unable 
to find words amiable enough in either French or Russian, 
and wanting to hurry things up all the while, with appealing 
smile. Ehrenburg, grey and self-contained, with worn, 
intelligent face ; Sofronov bulky and capable ; another with 
bushy moustache and a mild twinkle in eye and voice, 
speaking Nuremberg-English like Drda . . . Then Alla 
Kubitskaia, whom I met last year with Leonid Leonov at 
Wroclaw: a tall, comely, warm-faced girl with a slight stoop 
as if she fears her own graceful height, and an abundance of 
sleek hair bundled loosely at the nape to accentuate the 
slight Tatar note of high cheekbones. She tells us that she is 
going to look after us throughout our stay, and at once 
catches a car for us out of the swarm round the entrance— 
one of the comfortable and handsome grey Victory cars 
which are being turned out in large numbers (together with 
smaller cars and the magnificent dark Zis ones). 

Down the avenue to the straight smooth road that leads 
on to the outskirts of Moscow. As if to establish the 
necessary contrasts without delay, a kerchiefed peasant 
woman comes pulling a goat on a string into the trim 
avenue. Fine new buildings back against trees, and a 
village of wooden shacks. Signpost to the Township of 
Writers . . . The fine asphalted highway ends with the 
bumpy cobbles where Moscow begins. Small wooden 
houses, rather tumbledown, with the carved and fretted 
window frames of Old Russia; the Trade Union building 
on the left with its projecting eaves that give an odd garish 
effect of chequered recession; large flat buildings . . , 

Across the Moskva, with a first glimpse of the Kremlin 
towers and battlements, the glistening onion domes. Then 
the Square of the Revolution dauntingly huge, and round 
the Metropole, denized by Journalists, to the National Hotel. 
Up to a comfortable old-fashioned apartment of two rooms 
and bath: to drop into an armchair and remark weakly, 
“ Well, here we are in Moscow.” 
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I. ON THE TRAIL OF THE POET 


2. FIRST IMPACTS 
Evening, June 4 *— 

We go out on our own, once more daunted by the extent 
of the Square, but find there’s no difficulty in getting across. 
Soviet traffic control is simple and efficient. By cutting out 
cross-traffic of the sort that is allowed in England, they make 
jams or indeed any sort of confusion practically impossible ; 
and pedestrians get ample time and protection at crossings. 
We go past the Lenin Museum into the Red Square, with 
the incredible bizarre Cathedral of S. Basil the Beatified 
ahead. Though one has seen it often enough in films and 
photos, it still seems something that has escaped from 
fantastic stage decor with its eleven linked chapels, its 
pyramid towers, and its variously decorated onion domes— 
the one on the left sagging a little like a punctured balloon. 

The cleaning of the Kremlin walls is nearly finished, and 
the whole place is gay. Those who get their ideas of the 
Kremlin as a gloomy dungeon from our disreputable Sunday 
papers had better think again. In the sunlight the stones 
glow, and the machicolations of the walls seem turning into 
flower designs. The bricks emit a soft rosy blur; and the 
tall rich tower roofs, the golden domes, the honey-coloured 
buildings within, all conspire to bring about the effect of 
delicate gaiety. At this hour the place seems to belong 
rather to the sunset than to its earth foundations. But the 
dark gleaming rectangular levels of Lenin’s tomb rest 
securely on the earth, close to the everyday life of the 
streets. 

On the terraced concrete seats that flank the Tomb are 
seated young folk, families, young married couples, old men 
resting the thoughts of a whole life in the palms of their 
hands. Girls with clear faces : as though a veil or two had 
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been torn away, and one comes closer to the human essence. 
The hour is meditative, and everyone is quiet, reading or 
gently laughing or caught into a repose that is separate but 
not lonely. The broad brooding hush has the Tomb as its 
centre. 

The deep blue cloudless sky whitens a little. The dry 
heat is heavy but not listless. The peacefulness remains, 
like a new colour which one has tentatively intuited but as 
yet owns no terms to define. 

Back in the hotel we dine with Drda and Novomeski in 
our mixture of tongues, joined by a Czech journalist, a 
small man with a gnat-energy. Drda calls for vodka, for 
Georgian wine, to christen our arrival. Through the window 
T can see into the Red Square, past the corner tower which 
is still scaffolded for the cleaning operations. In the sunset 
lights the glow of the stones is intensified. It deepens with 
a sort of enamel-wash over Lenin’s Tomb. 

Drda suggests a walk in Gorky Street. It is Saturday 
night and the shops will be open. 

We walk round the corner and up the street. Drda 
embraces one of the trees along the pavement. “ I was 
here two years ago when they were planted.” Lights 
flutter in the rustling leaves. “ Comrade Tree.” 

We go as far as the Pushkin Statue, in front of which 
red material is being nailed on the tribunal for the morrow’s 
meeting. Drda rushes in and out of the shops, wanting 
nothing, but more and more excited by the spectacle of the 
thronging people. Shop after shop full of food, plain food 
and delicacies; all kinds of breads, confectioneries, wines, 
tobaccos, fruit drinks, cheeses, caviare, chocolates, cakes, 
tinned crab, sturgeon . . . Gastronom No, /, a dream palace 
of candied pillars and cream-puff caverns and mounds of 
ham. 

As we go from shop to shop, an effect of inexhaustible 
plenty grows ; and I, who care little for food, grow as 
excited as Drda. Here are the horns of fullness beginning 
to flow, safely, for the first time on earth. For though in 
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one sense these packed shops are only a token of things 
to come, they yet do express the secure arrival of Soviet 
society at the first stage of socialist case. Here the flow 
begins, and nothing can check its increasing volume, its 
daily-enriched quality. No internal economic contradiction 
can choke up the sources. The breasts of the earth mother 
are unbared, and the milk flows. 

Now the sight of the shoppers fills me with an emotion 
as keen and exalting as any fertility-ritual in ancient days 
filled its participants with happy dreams of a prosperous 
earth of enjoyment, an earth with all its fullness open to 
men’s senses. Yet here the dream is a waking, and the 
waking owns a consciousness strong against all the revenges 
of the night. 

Study the shoppers. They represent all Soviet types. 
Workers in rough clothes and open shirts, women in peasant 
clothes and heavy boots, neatly dressed girls, people of the 
professional levels. All jostle here, all are buying, jostling, 
pushing, intent on their own concerns and yet without any 
discourtesy or annoyance.* The young folk, unless attached 
to a family, arc mostly walking in the street. Girls go in 
pairs, arms linked, with short frocks of blurred flower 
patterns, generally a blouse and brief skirt. Their breasts 
are astonishingly wide set, uplifted : not large, but out- 

* Of course some things are still in short supply (e.g. furniture) ; 
some are relatively expensive (e.g. chocolate). But over the last 
year or so goods have increased steadily in bulk and variety, and 
prices have heavily fallen. To gain this result, the most intense 
hard work and privation were needed in 1945-7 ; but one is justified 
now in speaking of a decisive corner turned ; post-war reconstruction 
has been successfully carried out and a new phase arrives of Soviet 
enrichment in consumption-goods 

I call chocolate “ relatively expensive ” as it is impossible to make 
any correlation with English prices. Some 38-40 per cent, must 
be added to wages, to begin with, to express the Soviet free-services ; 
and such basic matters as rent (crushing to the English worker) take 
up only a very small fraction of income. Electricity is only 5 roubles 
per month per person, no matter how much is used, and so on. 
And when one adds the whole different quality of life, with its many 
imponderables of satisfaction in Soviet society, one is left with a 
sum that no mathematics can work out. 
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thrust in their proud poise. As if all the flowers of birth 
were about to open. Short, stocky peasant forms pre¬ 
dominate, and the uplifted poise of the women has a 
peasant force about it. The more sophisticated city-bred 
girls tend to lose it; and among them one sees the emer¬ 
gence of a new elegance. The same energy, the same face, 
but gentler and aware of the disciplines of grace. At first 
glance, however, it is the stocky peasant forms that catch 
the eye, neatly dressed but not yet concerned with the 
elegance and its problems. 

In the same way, the first general effect is one of tough¬ 
ness in both men and women. {Later Comment: The 
effect remains, though it is modified as one comes closer 
in contact with the people. Always one feels a tremendous 
tough force, a steadiness of purpose, a tireless capacity for 
labour, a readiness to suffer any hardship as long as the 
reason for it is understood and accepted. Taken in the 
mass, they seem hard, closed in a conscious and powerful 
resistance to all easy lures and diversions. One suddenly 
becomes aware how frightening they must be to a hostile 
observer. Indeed, this toughness, this passionate purpose¬ 
fulness, this rejection of half measures or blurred com¬ 
promises, go to the Soviet core ; but as one comes to know 
the people, one finds how equally strong in them is the 
impulse of love, tenderness. A sweetness which brims over 
at a moment’s notice, but which sad experience has taught 
them not to let loose too readily. In common action this 
friendly side is at once revealed, and you see the smiling 
side of the face, a deep solicitude for all suffering. And as 
soon as you are recognised as a friend, this warmth of love 
embraces you without reservation.) 

A flurry of laughter under the trees. Two girls, a girl 
with a lad on each arm, two lads. A secure earth is 
reflected in their eyes. 

The small Czech stops and buys Ann a slab of chocolate. 
At once Drda can no longer control his desire to participate 
in the buying. He rushes to the chocolate coimter in the 
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next shop, buys the largest box he can sec, and fights his 
way through the crowd, waving the box with a smile on 
his face as big as a cartwheel. Then he drives us into the 
queue outside a cafe, which he says has the best ice-cream 
in Moscow—and Moscow prides itself on its ice-creams. 
But the small Czech reasserts himself by proposing the 
Moskva roof restaurant, and we go back to the Square of 
the Revolution, climb some broad stairways and take a lift 
up fifteen floors to the top. There we sit in the balcony 
looking out over the lights of Moscow, which throb in 
complex patterns and move out in a fine sweep along the 
river. The sky is a gorgeous deep blue of night, with a 
gibbous moon embedded in its velvety depths. 

Drda orders champagne, Soviet dry champagne, to prove 
to us how good it is ; and after he has proved it, he keeps 
on ordering more bottles because it is even better than he 
has remembered. He has already managed to get a wad of 
roubles earned by translations of his writings. Novomeski 
recites Slovak ballads with his head on one side. We also 
have some ice-creams, to prove how good they are, and 
some more champagne. Young couples come and go at 
the near tables. A very young ofiScer, far too romantically 
handsome, sits by us with a tightly-plump girl whose hair 
is drawn back so hard from her shining brow that she 
must have a headache; but anyhow they are both too shy 
to speak and stare at one another over a bottle of wine. 

The cheerful waitresses with round red faces admire the 
champagne pops and Drda’s smile. On our other side are 
half a dozen workers having a night out. Two of them 
have such a good joke together that they rise, speechless 
with delight, to embrace against the wall, while the girl 
mocks them. They sit down again, and one of them cranes 
round to look at Drda, who says rapidly over his shoulder 
(in Russian): “ I am speaking in English but it is very bad 
English,” The man recoils with a blink. The lights below, 
swelling and spikily glittering in the breath of laughter, 
stretch to the ends of the world, and there arc no dark places 
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left. The blue night deepens, star beyond star. The 
romantics go, and their table is taken by a dimpling girl 
and her tanned lover, who talk together in low voices. The 
lad traces an incessant circle on the table with his finger 
and a magical circle encloses them both from all our noises. 
Despite Novomeski’s voluble protests, Drda orders another 
bottle of champagne. “ Moscow is the Twentieth Century ! ” 
he says. 

I recall what I have heard the clever voices say : “ An 
overgrown country-town,” or “ As provincial as Moscow.” 
Drda is the one who is right. Already 1 know that. Already 
I can guess at the entangled confusion of stages which 
steadily come together into a dynamic plan, the mixture of 
rickety old wooden houses and hasty blocks of flats, the 
strange richness of the Kremlin which, at one corner, faces 
Corbusier’s precise functionalism, everything tumbling over 
itself and elbowing its neighbours for room. But it is this 
very impingement of opposites with all its furious drive 
forward that gives Moscow a pulse of tremendous purpose 
and makes it the most modern city in the world. 

Drda rhapsodies over Moscow. The last year has seen the 
turning-point; the Soviet Union catching up with its terrible 
war losses and devastations. Last winter was unusually 
mild, and much outside work that is normally impossible 
could be carried out. The people worked themselves dog- 
tired, and still worked—^in voluntary labour brigades as 
well as at their own jobs. And now the gains are showing. 
Trees in the streets, in Moscow and elsewhere : the call 
for a new enrichment of things, for the shadow of green 
and gold, Georgian Wines, better Art. Titanic Moscow. 

Moscow and Leningrad : their diverse claims. Lenin¬ 
grad calm amid its waters. Moscow a storm of new energies 
heaving up through the old ... 

Drda pays the bill, but at the last moment orders another 
bottle. Then another. But this time Novomeski insists 
on democratic procedure, a vote. The vote goes against 
Drda, who surrenders but asks to be allowed to buy a 
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cognac all round to complete our homage to Moscow. We 
drink to the countless lights, to the enormous blue of the 
night, to Moscow. It is past twelve and almost everyone 
else is gone. 

Sunday, June 5.— 

I put my watch back an hour at Prague, but have forgot¬ 
ten to put it back yet another hour at Moscow, and so am 
late for breakfast. Not that that would incommode the 
hotel-restaurant, for Russians eat at any hour of the day 
or night, when they happen to get the time. A Russian 
breakfast, if one goes through the whole gamut, is a serious 
business : sausage slices, cheese, caviare, bits of fish. eggs. 
And now Alla turns up to hurry us into a car, mention that 
the Literary Gazette would like a short article on Pushkin, 
and then drive us up Gorky Street. Traffic has been 
diverted, and we have to keep on showing cards to militia¬ 
men, then walk through the last line to the Statue. A large 
crowd has gathered, and has been standing in the square 
for hours. At the Statue’s feet are a mound of flowers and 
a big gilt lyre with garlands from the Union of Writers. 

And the writers are here. Fadeyev with his glistening 
silver-grey hair and strong handshake. Tikhonov with hair 
of white-grey, with keen blue eyes in a sanguine face, with 
jutting jaw and crinkled turned-up nose : looking exactly 
like a bluff merry sea-captain used to staring hard into the 
winds. (A sea-captain, I say to Alla, but she replied that 
Soviet sea-captains aren’t particularly like that. “ Then an 
English sea-captain,” I insist.) Morosov, the Shakespeare 
expert, who astounds me by saying, “ My students will be 
very excited to hear I’ve met you. Only last week we were 
discussing your work.” Another writer nearby has some¬ 
thing of a stubble on his cheeks, a cap and open shirt; and 
as the day gets warmer, he takes his coat off. I mention 
these details to illustrate the mixture of formality and 
informality common to any and every Soviet gathering. 
Things go with an easy swing and no hitches ; they start on 
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time though nobody bothers if they go on till next day. 
Everyone is courteous, calm, and well-mannered ; but they 
don’t mind if one Academician comes up to Oxonian stan¬ 
dards of ceremonial appearance and another takes his tie 
off, or if a Soviet General in meticulously exact uniform is 
next to a poet who has forgotten to brush his hair. 

Suddenly the large band among the trees behind us lifts 
the roof off the sky with some music, and we crowd into the 
tribunal. Fadeyev opens the proceedings. The Pushkin 
Celebrations have begun. Tikhonov gives the flrst speech, 
then many others; Vavilov, of the Academy of Sciences, a 
Georgian actor, Pavlo Tichina, the Ukrainian poet, Drda, a 
Moscow factory worker, a kolkhoznik (collective farmer) of 
the Moscow area, a girl student. The last-named makes 
the freshest speech and gets the longest applause. The 
closely-packed crowd listen with intent faces, showing no 
signs of discomfort from the heavy heat—though here and 
there someone holds up an object to shade his or her face, 
a bright summer parasol, a flowered silk handkerchief, a 
copy of one of Lenin’s works. 

The speakers stress the way in which Pushkin in his 
Monument has prophesied his future as a poet of all the 
(then suppressed) peoples of the Russian Empire ; how he 
looked out of his “ cruel age,” as he called it, to a happier 
future for Russia ; how his work springs essentially from 
the people and returns into their life. Vavilov speaks of 
the vast expansion of Pushkin studies since 1917, the way 
in which Pushkin has become in every way a poet of the 
people. Some 45 million copies of his works have been 
printed in ten years. The note in all the speeches is the 
unity of Pushkin’s poetic expression and the cultural aims 
of the Soviet Union. 

Other delegates are now with us. Stancu, dark, good- 
looking, elegant, the Director of the Bucharest National 
Theatre, and his red-haired wife with warm, eager face, 
leaning forwards into life. Polyanov, old Bulgarian poet, 
with wrinkled merry face like a variety comedian, like an 
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antique philosopher, who now reads one of his poems on 
Pushkin (which, though in Bulgarian, is intelligible to the 
Russian crowd). Elvi Sinervo, Finnish poet, with a slight 
slip of a body and lean elfish face between cropt curly 
locks, with big unimplicated eyes. Gergcl, Hungarian 
playwright, blinking behind dark glasses. Damdin, jovial 
Mongolian scholar and poet . . . 

The speeches end, and we troop down to the Statue’s 
base, herded by photographers. A militia-man says, “ The 
writers have had their turn. Now let the readers in ! ” 
And the young people come pressing in round the Statue, 
while we edge away through a narrow lane, led by tall 
Novomeski, who gleefully calls, “ A way out, a way out! ” 

Look back. The people are standing thick round the 
Statue, staring up ; and the Bronze Poet stands musing, 
glancing down, with the long avenue of trees behind him. 
The militia-men, marching away down Gorky Street, burst 
into song. 

As photos are needed for passport purposes, we go to a 
studio. Among the specimen photos I see Aragon circled 
by pretty Soviet girls. As it’s Sunday, there are several 
people (all girls) already waiting; and so we decide to go 
down into the Tube. We travel four stations to see the 
varying architecture. Solid, spacious, impressive, gorgeous 
in their rich Ural stones ; but at some points with a hint 
of art nouveau and decorations that fall below the structural 
conception. It would be easy, but false, to exaggerate the 
shortcomings. What matters—and what comes through— 
is the people’s demand for nobility of form, for breadth of 
conception in the building of these sites of converging 
group life. A demand that architecture give them the 
feeling of the inner richness of their experience spilling over 
into grand constructions. When you see the powerful pur¬ 
pose struggling to take significant form here, the weakness 
of the trappings is unimportant. All you feel is the new 
line of approach, the new fusion of forces, which for the 
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first time in history gave sure ground for the aesthetic 
development of a whole great people.* 

In the afternoon we walk by the Moskva. Children and 
lovers stroll or run about in the gardens under the Kremlin 
walls. Everything is peaceful, relaxed without tiredness ; 
and 1 see again the clean clarity of the faces and feel the 
deep peacefulness which I felt in the late afternoon of the 
Red Square yesterday. An intense curiosity to enter into 
the minds of these quietly confident young people, to verify 
if my intuitions are correct. 

Sunday Night .— 

A version of Lope de Vega’s comedy. The Dancing 
Master, at the Red Army Theatre: a Popov production. 
The theatre, which has fine large foyers, has one broad floor 
of sloping seats, with a single gallery close over it, so that 
the effect is rather of an amphitheatre. On either side of 
the proscenium is painted the figure of a writer. Pushkin 
on the left and Gorky on the right—a good choice, since 
these are the two writers who draw deeply on the life of 
the people and give Russian literature a basically new start. 
The stage itself is very wide, and when the fore-stages are 
used, the breadth is considerably increased. In this play 
the whole space is fully used. So, to prevent the compara¬ 
tively few figures on the stage from dwindling and the action 
from being dwarfed by the size of its setting, great pace 
and swing are needed. Popov gives all that and more. 

The story of the play is the simple one of the poor lover 
who pretends to be a dancing master in order to get into his 

* From this angle it is worth recalling the devoted voluntary 
labour put into them. A friend who was in Moscow at the time 
took part in the work one afternoon. At tea-time she sat by a man 
who had been digging and learned that he was thus using up his 
free day. She asked his work, and he told her that he was in jail 
for embezzlement, but was let out one day a week, which he spent 
doing voluntary digging on the Tubes. (Incidentally, he was the 
Treasurer of the prisoners* cultural organisation !) 
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beloved’s house. De Vega gains his complication by giving 
the heroine a sister who is married to an old bore and wants 
a love affair. This woman uses the heroine’s name to mask 
her intrigues and thus begets the various misunderstandings 
and botherations that provide the comedic tension. 

Popov gives the play a panache, a heady gaiety, a cease¬ 
less change in broad patterns which masters the large 
stage. He builds up set schemes and breaks them down 
with an effect of the incessant influx of life on formal 
devices. His movements are nicely calculated to draw out 
every essence of Renascence colour and lyrical delight, and 
at the same time seem hovering on the edge of improvisa¬ 
tion, as if the set piece is turning into Comedia dell’ Arte : 
an effect enhanced by the brilliantly funny make-up of 
several characters, c.g., the hero’s relations, in whom a 
strong touch of caricature appears, sharpening the produc¬ 
tion without disturbing the main stylistic bias. A drop- 
curtain designed as a series of separate long embroidery 
hangings (some of which were used in scene sets) obviates 
delays in scene changing, maintains the tempo, and binds 
the decor together. 

The acting has the required dash, period sense, and clari¬ 
fied unity of style, (The hero doesn’t quite come up to his 
reckless role ; but he isn’t the chief actor for the part. 
Soviet theatres, with their large casts, keep alternating the 
main roles.) The hero’s servant is acted with sheer comedic 
mastery : 1 have never seen anything better. An actor with 
a long loose gangling body, which he can droop or extend 
into the exact line of humorous comment that a situation 
demands. When he is smitten with love for the servant 
girl, the impact on his whole frame and the way he turns 
his joyfully dumbfounded face to the audience are high 
comedy of the indescribable kind. And the passage where 
he dances to win a kiss and then domineeringly snatches 
kiss after kiss, is comedy returned into a magnificent dance- 
mime, perfectly timed in its irresistible crescendo of humour. 

The d6cor is excellently in key with the production. 
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Often it is made up of simple components (with the hang¬ 
ings as common element), and then at moments ambitiously 
expands its forms—^into a columned terrace with a charming 
effect of hillside spaces, or a romantic night garden com¬ 
plete with mossy trickling fountain and a litter of small 
stone-lions with ironic grins. 

One detail. When the hero escapes from imprisonment 
near the end of the play and rushes challengingly on to the 
stage, the audience applauds—like our audiences in the 
early film days at the triumph of virtue. Yet this is not a 
naive audience, and Popov’s presentation with its energy 
and finesse is not a childish melodrama. One simply feels 
that the hearts of all concerned are still blessedly pure. 

But when I have said all this, I have still not said the 
one important thing. I have made it clear, 1 hope, that I 
consider the production of a high quality ; but I have failed 
to bring out the element of profound novelty in this high 
quality. Here is a play, simple enough in itself but based 
on certain immemorial elements of drama; and it has 
been presented with a splendid force and delicacy, in which 
Renascence themes, imagery and constructions are gaily 
given reality to a Soviet audience. And the result is 
greatness. 

De Vega’s play is not great in the sense that Aeschylus or 
Shakespeare is great; it is only a talented re-gurgitation of 
a traditional comedic theme. But greatness can show itself 
as surely in the grasp and production of such a work as in 
the grasp and production of the great tragedies. The tradi¬ 
tional elements can be understood and presented in a way 
that reveals the great tradition of drama : the sense of 
broad moving interlocked patterns, of clashing colour- 
imagery, of tremendous joy-in-life, of simplified yet vital 
characterisation (or rather character-projection). And that 
is what has been done here. The result is something quite 
different from a pleasant or even exciting production of a 
classic play, in which certain interesting lines of approach 
are opened up. We have known such productions of recent 
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years in England. But this is art in the grand manner, even 
if it deals with the lighter aspects of that manner. 

A large generalisation, no doubt, to make on a single 
play ; but I make it with assurance. Either I am right about 
this, or I know nothing. 


X MOSCOW CELEBRATIONS 
Monday^ June 6 .— 

Breakfast with Drda and Novomeski. Drda blows his 
words on to his expressive palms, bounces them off like 
bright balls. Novomeski ekes out his few non-Slavonic 
words with onomatopa*ic effects. To express his opinion 
of a slow waiter, he improvises a Dirge on a Lost Breakfast. 
Hunches his shoulders, looks up sideways and makes a 
rearguard witticism, playing on words, against Drda’s frontal 
attack. I scribble a note on Pushkin for the Literary Gazette. 

Most museums shut on the first Monday of the month. 
We all drive out through the village outskirts of Moscow to 
a palace of the late 18th century. A reedy pond at the end 
of a long rutted road, and sparrows diving through the 
hoop of children’s cries. The ripples are lazy in the faint 
white light. Now we have a Dutchman with us, De Vries 
the novelist, light-haired and freckled, and Bigiaretti, smiling 
Italian poet. The palace, we learn, was not residential; it 
was entirely concerned with entertainment, and has a 
picture gallery, theatre, concert rooms. Putting on large 
padded shoes wc glide through the rooms, now and then 
getting mixed up with a wondering group of schoolchildren 
and their solid informative mistress. The whole place is 
made of wood, most intricately carved to resemble stone¬ 
work, metalwork, plaster-decorations : the work of serf- 
craftsmen. The architect was also a serf; and after having 
built this one place, a masterpiece, in his twenties, he wasn’t 
permitted to do any more architecture but was made a 
forest-warden by his lord. A complicated mechanism turns 
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the large hall into a theatre, sinking one end and moving 
the (papier-machd) pillars aside. All the players were serfs. 

In the lofty concert room, carefully devised for acoustics 
by serfs who knew no mathematics, the guide says that he 
has recently heard a viola da gamba played. He closed his 
eyes, he says, and heard the instrument played for the first 
time : played in the indubitable tone and resonance of the 
18th century. And this guide is a tough lad recently 
demobbed from his war service, who regards every minute 
scroll of carving in the place with a learned eye of love. 
The concert room, he says, like every section of the palace, 
is being meticulously restored in all its original detail and 
coloration. The vandalistic “improvements” of the 19th 
century are being zealously removed. For instance, this 
room was painted a dull yellow before 1917 ; but the 
restorers have reached the original hue of subtle green which 
made the tall and nicely-columned room like an extension 
of the garden, with leaflight drifting through the windows. 

The guide, without guidebook pomposities, brings out the 
important part played by this serf theatre in the foundation 
of the Russian stage; the wretchedness of the women, the 
tragic life of one lovely girl who married her lord. But all 
the while he pays homage to the artistic achievement 
emerging out of the cruel and bitter embroilment. He 
reserves his scorn for the 19th-century additions and per¬ 
versions. Again and again he compares the smugly ugly 
shapes of 19th-century utilitarian comfort with 18th-century 
graces—in the furniture, the lamps, the decorative forms : 
and says, “ Bourgeois taste intrudes, bourgeois lack of 
taste.” He indicates with contempt the pretty room with 
silkily-padded door of a 19th-century lady, and becomes 
speechless in the room where Alexander II signed the decree 
abolishing serfdom, pointing to the black furniture and the 
table-lamps and then to the rococo chandelier in the 
passage. 

This tough-faced lad is more interesting than the palace ; 
or rather the palace becomes significant in the light of his 
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loves and hates. He has an ambivalent attitude to the 18th 
century with its charm and its vilencss. He feels deeply the 
lot of the serfs with their fine talents at the lord’s mercy, the 
actresses treated like prostitutes, the ruthless waste of human 
qualities; yet he loves the beauty born willy-nilly from the 
wantonness. And when he comes to the 19th century and its 
rule of money, he feels a deeper wrong to life, a distortion 
that strikes at the root of man. 

A penetrating sense of history as human pang and resolu¬ 
tion, a desire for the gracious merging of artistic and social 
forms. 

As w'e drive back, the chauffeur decides that it’d be a good 
thing to show us the Moskva-Volga Canal. The landing- 
stage is reached through a large garden (thronged at week¬ 
ends). Pushkin songs are ringing from the tower. As we 
walk up from the terraces, past the statues of polar bears 
flowing with water, we meet Ulanova the dancer come for a 
breath of cool air. 

The driver, carried away by his enthusiasm, decides that 
we must see the control-towers, and drives under the canal; 
but the steps to the towers are being repaired. 

Back through the long Leningrad Road, the emblem of 
Moscow. Big flat buildings, sometimes not yet faced in the 
hurry, with small wooden shacks still spared at their feet. 
The huge park of the Dynamo Stadium, old two-storeyed 
timber-houses with carved windows, kiosks for beer and fruit 
drinks, a red-brick palace in semi-moscovite style built by 
Peter the Great, scaffolded buildings under construction, and 
again greenery. New and old jostling in apparent tumult 
and haphazard noise, but actually linked in a steady process 
of ordered work. 

Cobbled streets of Moscow Village, with crooked trees 
leaning over the gutter as if over a little stream, with wash¬ 
ing hung from trunk to trunk and plaster peeling in small 
yards behind rusted ironwork. And yet looming over it all 
ahead there rises the scaffolded top of a high block of flats 
on the point of completion. 
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Paul Robeson. We knew he was here, but haven’t 
struck him before. With him Peter Blackman, as small as 
Paul is large. Every time one meets Paul, one feels afresh 
the greatness of the man. A deep simplicity of love, a com¬ 
plete lack of fear. A man who has gone through it all and 
come to the final choice, the simple choice. A man who has 
chosen and is happy; who has achieved wholeness. 

At seven to the Bolshoy Theatre, a short distance away 
on the other side of the House of the Soviets, besieged with 
crowds going in or hoping in a mad optimism to find some¬ 
body with an unneeded ticket. We go to a loge and find 
Ralph Parker in the next one; but no sooner have we 
shaken hands than we are called to the presidium on the 
stage. We go tiptoeing through the colossal backstage, 
amid giant properties, a Head twenty feet high and Galleys 
waiting to sail off to the Moon. Ropes going up to infinity 
through Piranesi planes of gloom. And come out on to the 
stage of furious light, where the Soviet writers arc already 
seated. 

The number of the delegates has now increased. There is 
a Norwegian poet, Inger Hagerup ; Emi Siao from China ; 
Becher from Germany ; Krychkovsky from Poland ; Laxness 
from Iceland ; and Nexo from Denmark. 

Speech on speech, longer and more searching than those 
of yesterday. But I am not writing a book on Pushkin, and 
I shall only cite things from the speeches about him when 
they help to illuminate the Soviet scene, to bring out basic 
Soviet attitudes on culture. Here Fadeyev again opens the 
proceedings. “ We understand and treasure Pushkin’s love 
of freedom because we ourselves are free.” He stresses 
the fact that Pushkin was the poet who expressed the whole 
Russian people, and adds, “ Only to us has been revealed 
the folk-character of Pushkin’s poetry, because we are the 
free descendants of the great people who produced 
Pushkin.” Then he ends with an appeal to Soviet writers. 
“Storm with greater courage and constancy the shining 
peaks of creative effort.” 
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Simonov gives the longest speech, which includes a 
scholarly dissertation on the elements in Russian Literature 
before Pushkin which were genuinely national in character, 
and the crucial part played by Pushkin in creating the basis 
on which all the vital trends of 19th century Russian Litera¬ 
ture depended. “ Pushkin far transcended the narrow and 
restricted outlook of the nobility of his class.” While 
emphasising the close link between Pushkin’s political ideas 
and the Decembrists, he treats Pushkin as the poet of the 
whole people in a moment of comprehensive change He, 
while still young, looked prophetically into the future of his 
people and linked literature with life and revolutionary 
thought with love of country. More than a hundred years 
ago he wrote: ‘ Only a revolutionary mind . . . can love 
Russia—as only a writer can love language.’ ” 

Nexb, short and round with a halo of light hair round 
his otherwise bald head, expresses his gratitude to the Soviet 
people. “ Pushkin was a poet and bard. In Ancient Scandi¬ 
navia, the bard marched at the head of the fighting men, 
inspiring them with his songs as they went into battle. 
Pushkin was such a bard, such a scald, and his songs are 
alive today. Writers of our times should learn from him that 
tlie writer’s place is in the vanguard of humanity.” 

Emi Siao, shy and yet confident. “ Across mountains and 
rivers, piercing mist and cloud, I have come from the shores 
of the three seas to the banks of Moskva . . .” He mentions 
that Pushkin is the only European writer with a statue 
in China, and that his statue has just been liberated by 
Mao Tse-tung’s armies. 

Messages are read: including those from G. B. Shaw 
and Sean O’Casey, who also were invited from Britain, and 
then at last the speeches are done. As we troop to a banquet 
in a side room, Alla points Leonov out to me; I hadn’t 
recognised him with his clipped moustache. I ask why he 
has grown it. “ I am now fifty years old,” he says. “ and 
nobody believes it, so I have grown this moustache to con¬ 
vince them.” 
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“ But it makes you look younger still,” says Ann. 

“ Then we must drink some of this good Georgian wine.” 
he replies. “ Pushkin loved wine, he sang of it and he sang 
through it.” 

Opposite, Becher is firmly putting the painter Gerasimov 
right about art. and Rembrandt’s name is being taken in 
vain. wSimonov, darkly saturnine, drinks to his pretty 
actress-wife whose face is as quickly expressive as his is 
poker-set. Tikhonov’s eyes are blazing with new conceits 
and image-fantasies. I feel always in him the poet with a 
sword of conjuration, aware almost intolerably of new 
potences. 

The fire, the noose, the bullet and axe 

became our servants, they bowed and followed, 

and in each waterdrop slept the flood 

in each small stone a mountain rose 

in each twig trampled underfoot 

rustled the forest with black hands. 

Trickery sat with us, ate and drank, 
bells droned their ordinary clang, 
coins lost their weight and lost their ring, 
children no longer feared the dead, 
and then for the first time we learned 
the beautiful bitter cruel words. 

So he wrote, fighting in the Civil War, and the urgent 
emotion has never slackened, the loving conflict with the 
fascinating words. Alla tells him that 1 think he looks like 
an English sea-captain. “ When I came away from a visit 
to England in the ’thirties,” he says, “ the captain of the 
channel-steamer refused to believe I wasn’t an Englishman. 
I’d gone to England to climb the Scottish mountains ; but 
as I didn’t have the time or money for Scotland, 1 went to 
the Science Museum in South Kensington and studied the 
geological sections there.” 

Leonov slips away, but we return to the auditorium, and 
the concert begins. Songs with Pushkin’s words are sung 
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by prize-singers, Ulanova dances a scene from the ballet 
The Fountain of Bakhchisarai, Fadeyev’s wife (of the 
Moscow Art Theatre) recites charmingly as Tatiana . . . 
Finally, in the early hours of the morning, we are given a 
scene from the new Leningrad ballet on Pushkin’s poem. 
The Bronze Horseman. The Flood Scene. 

A remarkable spectacle. First, the crowd movements of 
panic are well rendered. Then comes, in an effect as 
realistic as romantic, the Flood. The water ripples in across 
the dim lurid scene, the Senate Square with the Statue 
rearing up in menace. Tt ripples and rises, foams and 
gathers force, swirls and churns upwards, tossing under the 
scud of the sky and the blown fragments of wreck. Evgeny 
climbs on to the stone-lions at the side and regards in 
impotent fear and anger the rising storm of waters. Frantic 
boats swing past through the slanted rain and the claps of 
thunder. At last Evgeny leaps into the flood, struggles 
through its fury, climbs into a boat and battles with the 
oarsman. 

A mere stage effect? Yes, but carried to the point of 
something like grandeur. Technically impeccable, but also 
with an imaginative force, a revelation of world end : a 
tempest-lightning that unbares Dante rocking in Charon’s 
ferry, with the faces of the damned in the heaving waters. 
G(Sricault’s Raft of the Medusa swings up out of storm-arch 
of terror; Turner’s Slave-ship is lost in a vortex of wind, 
water, fire, spilling its corpses into the mad elements. 

I use these similes with deliberation. Not because any 
stage spectacle could rival those masterpieces of romantic 
art; because, allowing for the differences of aesthetic inten¬ 
sity between a stage effect and a completed work of art, 
there was a genuine kinship of feeling and imagery. From 
a technical viewpoint there is simply nothing outside the 
Soviet Union with which one could even begin to compare it. 

Afterwards, torn from this shattering scene and the 
clangour of Gleer’s music, we move for a moment back to 
the banquet-room, for a last drink, a last word. “ We must 
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drown such a drowning,” says Tikhonov, reaching for 
Georgian wine. “ The day after tomorrow you will see the 
stone-lions in daylight fact. Meanwhile . . he shakes the 
wet of the music out of his hair, “ let us drown.” 

“ I like my ballet to be ballet,” says a young Russian, 
“ not merely the end of the world.” 

“ I admire the stamina of you Russians,” I say to 
Tikhonov, looking at my watch. “ You can take culture in 
such insatiable gulps.” 

“ O, we like some sleep, just as much as other mortals,” 
he replies. “ The programme was twice as long before wc 
slashed it.” 

Outside, the immense blue night of Moscow. 

Tuesday, June — 

Ralph Parker comes to breakfast. Tells us many details 
of Moscow life. Large numbers of Moscovites live out in 
the country during the summer. Rent is so small a charge 
that they can afford to keep their town-place and a shack 
in the wilds. Young folk mainly go in camps. He says that 
he has just been reading in English newspapers about 
holidayers finding themselves outrageously overcharged at 
the seaside. That can’t happen here, since everywhere in the 
Soviet Union a commodity or a service costs the same. 

We go to the Tretyakov Gallery with Paul and Peter. 
There are so many pictures ; and as we have only the morn¬ 
ing to see them in, we have to hurry through. Still, a 
coherent impression of Russian art begins to come out in 
my mind. 

Magnificence of the early Ikons, The Russian develop¬ 
ment out of Byzantine forms is highly varied. Up to 13th 
and 14th centuries Russian painting more than holds its 
own against Western movements; it has its own rich 
pollinations of form and colour, and its own strong charac¬ 
terisation. The hieratic designs are tense with new 
emotional clarities and insights. 

The strains and breaks of the following centuries hold 
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back the expansion of these powerful elements, but cannot 
stifle them. Then with the 17th-18th centuries comes a 
decisive cleavage. Peter compels the adoption of French 
court-styles. The Academy is founded, and throughout the 
19th century its influence is dominant, even in painters who 
try to draw away. There is the crux for the understanding 
of Russian art. 

The work here makes me realise for the first time the 
strong internal struggle in Russian academicism of the 19th 
century. The dissident trends are quite unlike anything in 
French or English academicism of the same period. 
Roughly, there are two dissident trends. One, the more 
directly socially-conscious, uses genre-pictures to evoke 
revolutionary emotions—or at least emotions of a critical 
nature that run counter to the demands of State and Church. 
The other, expressing the hidden political struggle in the 
national depths, struggles to use history painting in 
sympathy with revolutionary tendencies ; it opposes itself 
to court glorifications and strives to define the people as a 
political force. 

This is, for me, an important discovery. I feel it the 
moment 1 see the actual paintings, though I hadn’t felt it 
when looking at the (mostly rather inferior) reproductions 
which were all I had previously seen. Here, beyond a 
doubt, is the national tradition which one must understand 
before one attempts to criticise Soviet painting. 

Indeed, there are a number of surprises. Take A. Ivanov 
(1806-58), whom I would never have suspected of being an 
important painter till I saw his work here. He spent much 
of his life toiling at a huge painting of John the Baptist and 
Christ, which has a textbook place as the work finally 
secularising the ikon. During the many years of its produc¬ 
tion Ivanov himself moved from a simple religious fervour 
to a critical humanism. This “masterpiece” has much 
sensitive painting, if one examines it, though its general 
effect is of moribund academicism. Yet if one turns to the 
countless sketches he made for the various sections of the 
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picture, one finds a painter with a delightfully free sense 
of form, whose colour has broken away from academic 
method and become equally implicated in form definition 
and atmospheric movement. Some of his paintings of boys 
bathing have the freshness of a Degas, though he antedates 
Degas by many years.* 

Repin: he, too, comes out as much more interesting a 
painter than one suspected. From one angle an arch¬ 
academic, with a slickness falling to the level of a Sergeant, 
he yet shows in his work a complex of struggling forces, 
which continually come together with a vitalising effect. 
Academicism, broken down by plein-airismc, seeking to 
build itself up by a rediscovery of pattern ; a rich and fine 
colour sense that makes his sketches for big works vibrant 
with an organic colour pattern in depth, which largely fades 
out under the naturalistic burden imposed on the finished 
job ; a keen eye for character wavering between satire, 
naturalism, and rhythmic joy in life ... no one better 
exhibits the problems set the Russian painter towards the 
latter part of the last century, and the lines along which 
the artistic resolutions must proceed. 

Serov (1865-1911), a pupil of Repin, shows much the 
same tug-of-forces ; but he spreads over a smaller part of 
the contested area and at times achieves a more manifest 
success. He loves paint and seeks his own solution for the 
conflict of atmospheric precision and colour dynamics ; but 
he too is rent by the problem of unifying an academical 
virtuosity in textures with a genuine plastic sensibility. 

Then comes the Soviet work. At once one sees that it is 
far better than the rather bad reproductions made of it, and 
that it is vitally related to Russian painting of the 19th 
century. All along the line it is validly struggling with the 
problems set by its inheritance; and this is the key-point 

♦ From the days when Sophia Paleologus married Ivan III (1472) 
there were Italian and South German influences in Russian art, 
and other western influences intrude from Mikhail I’s reign ; but 
for the broad purpose of my inquiry, what matters is the relation 
to French painting from Peter’s time onward. 
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which no one, it seems to me, has correctly brought out. 
Above all, it is powerfully struggling with the problem of 
the historical genre captured by the revolutionary forces. 
Many of the painters are carrying on from where Repin and 
Serov left off, even if in individual works they generally fail 
to grasp the tonal strength underlying the best work of those 
two painters. Others are aware of the problems of develop¬ 
ing bedrock-patterns to unify the naturalistic material. 

The amount of painting done in the Soviet Union is 
beyond computation ; and though this enormous amount of 
work is a highly positive factor and one which will bring 
about great advances in due time, it inevitably means also 
the amount of inferior work is very large. It is easy for 
the fastidious eye to see nothing but this mass of inferior 
work ; but if it does, it misses the truth of the situation 
and is blandly ignoring the deep creativeness basic in what 
is happening. For the first time in history a whole great 
people is clamorously demanding art, is declaring that it 
can’t live without art, is seeking to understand its national 
heritage of art and to redefine that heritage in terms of its 
own overpowering sense of inner and outer development. 
The quantity of art turned out may appear to the fastidious 
eye often so rough and ready that it seems to be feeding 
the people on poor stuff and debasing standards. In fact, if 
one has any sense of the formative factors in culture, one 
sees that it is the necessary first stage of hearty absorption 
and that it everywhere holds in itself the pledge of finer taste 
and deepening apprehensions. 

That is one aspect of the situation. But the other aspect 
is the ceaseless efforts of the artists themselves to resolve 
the problems posited by this situation, which includes the 
problem of working from the basis handed on to them by 
the national tradition. And the more I see of Soviet art, 
the more convinced I am that this task is being validly 
tackled and that the issue which the artists confront is the 
one truly fertilising issue for an artist in Soviet society. 
It is not in any way a choice between “ free sensibility ” 
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and an imposed task ; the task is set by life and the only 
freedom of sensibility lies within its limits. 

This is a matter that I must reflect on. For the moment 
it is enough to note that the limits developed here by 
creative potentiality have many differences from the similar 
type of problem faced by the artist in a country with a 
divergent type of national art tradition. One point at once 
demonstrates the difference between the problems faced by 
a Soviet artist and those of an English or French artist 
seeking to fuse social and artistic revolutionary processes 
on a new level of integration. Russian art has never been 
directly influenced by Turner, Constable, Delacroix, who lie 
at the root of all the creative developments in Western art 
since 1800. 

The reason for Delacroix’ failure to impact on 19th- 
century Russian painting lies in the nature of the Russian 
State, of Russian society, in the 19th century, and the differ¬ 
ences between Russia of that century and France where a 
successful bourgeois revolution had been carried out. When 
we grasp this point, we grasp also the creative validity of the 
struggle in Russian Academicism of the 19th century. For 
in such a matter limitations are only an aspect of the 
concrete situation, the human situation, posited by history * 

Soviet art has been a transitional art, concerned to root 
a national tradition in the masses ; but I feel sure now that 
it is on the brink of a new leap. For in the process of 
rooting the tradition, a continual cross fertilisation has gone 
on, producing all sorts of new potentiality. Pictorial art 
always takes longer to adjust itself to a rapidly changing 
social situation than does the theatre or literature ; but when 
allowance is made for this time-lag, the analysis of art can 

* I do not mean there is no contact between French and Russian 
art in the 19th century except of an academic kind. But I feel 
I am right in saying that what often seems at a glance a point of 
wider French influence is in fact an independent development in 
Russia—e.g., the colour in Ivanov’s sketches, the impressionism of 
Vereshchagin, etc. When. later, cubism, futurism, etc., impact, they 
take no national root in pictorial art. 
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valuably reveal the social tensions at work and bring out 
the tentative force lines of the solutions that are beginning to 
emerge. 

At four o’clock, after a hurried meal, to VOKS (Society 
for Cultural Relations with Foreign Countries). The dele* 
gates are to discuss what they would like to do, which places 
they want to visit, when the Celebrations are over. I learn 
belatedly that I am to speak at the meeting which the 
Academy of Sciences is holding at six. Ask for a type¬ 
writer and a quiet room, where I dash off a speech, which 
Alla tries to translate as I hurry on. 

I decide to bring out two points which I feel have been 
implicit in all the speeches made by Soviet writers or critics 
on Pushkin ; for I believe these points to be important and 
correct, and I want to see how the explicit statement is 
taken. First, that a great poet like Pushkin (or Dante, or 
Shakespeare, or Goethe) expresses the whole life of his 
people and that limitations of his outlook (by class-factors, 
etc.) are secondary to his power of deep unifying com¬ 
prehension and expression. Second, that this power of 
unifying vision must by its very nature look to the 
actualisation of human unity (no matter in what terms the 
desire and the intuition are uttered). If these points are 
correct, then the poet must express the wholeness of human 
experience in his epoch, look critically at the factors of 
division (again, no matter what the terms used), and see 
beyond the factors of division to the classless society. All 
art in short holds the golden age (utopia) of the primitive 
clan with one hand, and reaches forward to touch the class¬ 
less society with the other, however much its attention is 
concretely directed towards the actual conflicts and potential 
harmonies of its own age. 

These points are bound up in turn with the way in which 
Socialism, as shown by the Soviet Union, must have as its 
prime cultural task the handing-over of the classics to the 
masses. Shakespeare, or Pushkin, do not lose significance 
in a socialist society; rather it is only then that they begin 
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to yield their full secret, to enter into their full activity, to 
find their full audience. 

1 manage somehow to compress these points into a small 
speech, and Alla somehow manages iq get them into 
Russian—while I debate with M. where I shall go later on. 
M. wants me to visit Siberia, to see the great new cities 
rising in the wilderness ; but 1 want to see Kiev and the 
Ukraine. 

Neruda has now arrived, but I miss him for the moment. 
We rush to the House of Trade Unions, where the meeting 
is held in the Hall of Columns, a white and glistening place, 
which we find already packed. Vavilov speaks, and as a 
scientist he details Pushkin’s interest in the scientific thought 
and inquiry of his day. A lengthy analysis of Pushkinis 
influence on Russian literature of the 19th-20th centuries 
is made by the expert Egolin. Then others speak. 
Novomeski, trying with his hands to herd his words after 
his runaway thoughts ... At last, myself, with Alla (who 
has succeeded only a few minutes before in polishing the 
translation to her satisfaction). Then Paul Robeson, read¬ 
ing a speech in Russian (with errors in stress that make his 
words yet more touching to the Russians). He mentions 
that in the United States Pushkin, with his negro great¬ 
grandfather, would not be considered a white man and would 
be subjected to all the crushing penalties of negro blood. 
Then he sings, and sings again. But never enough for the 
audience. 

Interval, and another banquet-room, with Georgian wine 
and creamy delicacies too rich for our meagre stomachs. 
We decide to slip away from the concert and pass through 
the round room which is now crowded with artists in make¬ 
up, Ulanova slenderly among them. 

The Pushkin-Chaikovsky Opera Queen of Spades at the 
Bolshoy. We are in time for the Pastoral Dance. The part 
of the old Countess is superbly sung ; but though the whole 
production is on a high level, I don’t feel the thrill which 
Popov’s Dancing Master gave me. The audience is 
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rapturously enthusiastic, especially the young girls, who 
cannot bear to end the applause that links them to an 
admired performer. 


4. POETS IN MOSCOW 

Wednesday, June 8 -— 

Visit to the Kremlin. Most of us go. As wc are waiting 
outside the gate for someone who is late, Paul talks about 
his hope of starting a theatre in England. The persecutions 
in the U.S.A. are deliberately aimed, he says, at destroying 
die means of livelihood of anyone suspected of socialist 
views ; and too often they succeed. He himself is now 
effectively cut off from any medium of self-expression. 
(Howard Fast said to me in Paris, “ Paul can’t get a single 
concert hall, I am black-listed in every magazine in the 
States.”) So Paul hopes, after returning to the U.S.A. to 
testify at the trial of the Twelve Communists, to see what 
he can do in England where he believes that the working- 
class response can break through the commercial difficulties 
and political boycott and enable him to set up a free theatre 
at low prices for good works. And if anyone can do it, he 
can. 

“ We must sing, we must write, we must do our work in 
the face of all difficulties. Otherwise our silence is their 
victory . . . We mustn’t let them silence us, even to the 
extent of driving us from our work through the need to keep 
on defending our right to that work. Scientists defending 
the freedom of science, with no time to enter a laboratory. 
Writers, fighting for freedom of expression till they have no 
time to express themselves . . . No wonder such high stan¬ 
dards can be reached in the Soviet theatre. Here the artists 
with a love of the people can actually give themselves up to 
their work.” 

Pablo Neruda turns up with his sleepy eyes that aren’t 
sleepy at all; and we go into the Kremlin. A neat strong- 
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minded guide with a turned-up nose and hair braided over 
her brow, who doesn’t smile once till half-way through the 
tour and then keeps on smiling. The old churches and their 
frescoes, a vast impossible never-tired cannon, a vast impos¬ 
sible never-rung bell. Trees as sleepy as Neruda and as 
quick with the sun, as earth-rooted; and roads being 
mended even here. 

Then the palace of the Supreme Council, an imperial 
work of rich stones linked with the 15th-century Palace of 
Facets (undergoing repairs, so that we couldn’t go in) and 
the Terem Palace of the Romanov 17th-century, with its 
low ceilings, heavy forms, and elaborately carved and 
painted interiors. Russian floral motives mingled gaudily 
with the Byzantine two-headed eagle. Grotesques gaping 
across the head of the stairs (once open to the sky) at the 
Chapel of the Saviour Behind the Golden Bars, with its 
burning darkness. Then, oddly, the airy polished stone of 
the 19th-century halls, leading on to the remodelled room 
where the Supreme Soviet meets. A clean long room of 
spacious light, simple and dignified. We sit in some of the 
front desk seats and feel important. “ Where does Stalin 
sit ? ” asks Peter. 

“ Nowhere in particular,” says the guide. “ Wherever he 
happens to be.” 

” I thought he had a special seat,” says Peter, 
disappointed. 

Then we go into the endless treasury—a museum of royal 
splendours, which tires us with its diamond-glitters, the 
trivial gold and ambassadorial toys of the past, and which 
owns the carriage Queen Elizabeth sent to Boris Godunov, 
marvellous clocks, and Vladimir Monomach’s ancient 
crown. Neruda and I sit on the steps, exhausted with dull 
pomps, and he speaks from far away, from the bloody 
turmoil of South American politics. 

Leaving the others, we cross the Moskva and make for 
the mountainous block of flats on the right; and at last find 
Tikhonov’s flat. He opens the door as the lift arrives, and 
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ushers us in. Mrs. Tikhonov smiles kindly and buxom from 
behind the hurry of her husband’s words ; and beside her 
stands the girl from the English Section of the Union of 
Writers, very small and dainty, with black hair parted in the 
middle and with large eye-cavities and lustrous eyes that 
made Mulk Raj Anand declare her a compatriot when he 
was here last November, (Mulk meant to come to the 
Pushkin Celebrations ; but the Bombay Government took 
his passport away.) 

We say we are footsore from the Kremlin. Footsore ? 
says Tikhonov. You should go mountaineering : that’s the 
tiredness befitting a man and a poet, that’s the way to see 
the world and arrive at poetry. He rushes to show us the 
panoramas of Ebros, of Georgian heights, pinned along his 
study walls around a reproduction of Holbein’s drawing of 
Sir Thomas More (which he says has been his companion 
longer than he can remember). The photos revive memories 
of mountain d£^s, and he can’t bear to leave them. 

A huge grey-tawny cat comes striding in to stare at us. 
“ A Leningrad cat,” cries Tikhonov, and tosses him up to 
the top of the high window-curtain. The cat stares down 
in haughty reflection for a moment, and then descends, 
ripping threads from the curtain with his claws. “ Went all 
through the siege and fought the Germans,” says Tikhonov 
in explanation ; and then, with his mind turned to war 
matters, asks about my army service and replies with 
accounts of his own. He is delighted to learn that I never 
rose above the rank of signalman. He himself became a 
sub-colonel, but stuck there, he says, and pulls piles of 
photos out of drawers. Photos of the Leningrad siege, 
which show him in uniform, gaunt with hardship. Hearing 
that we were both in London during the flying bomb days, 
and that Ann went through the whole of the blitz, he gets 
out copies of his books on Leningrad and signs them for us. 
London and Leningrad! The conjunction fires him with 
thoughts of brotherly days. Sister-cities of suffering and 
endurance. Yes, he loves London and its people, he loves 
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all good and hearty lads, all true fighters, all who remain 
faithful to the needs of life in its pangs of growth. He 
wants London to know all about it, this very moment. 

He talks of the poetic image, of the bridal-bcd of life and 
art, of statues. There was a statue of a girl with a jar 
which Pushkin loved. When the Germans came, the 
peasants buried it. “ And all the while we were desperately 
fighting the Germans, we were fighting to liberate that little 
girl of stone, though we didn’t know it . . . I came into 
the room. They’d dug her up and brought her in, beside 
the fire, with a greatcoat draped over, to warm her feet after 
the cold earth.” His eyes of windy skybluc light up, and he 
lifts his brows, staring at the image. Fighting to liberate 
the image of beauty. As though only this moment it all 
becomes clear. Blue fires leap and fall in his eyes, and he 
laughs. Leaps up, looks for something. Life, life : always 
fight for life, for more life. Turn to the mountains again, 
to the snowy heights. 

At the spot where Pushkin met the body of his friend 
Griboyedev coming home across the Caucasus, the peasants 
made a spring and called it Pushkin. And now they have 
set a war memorial there, a stone of the dead beside the 
flowing spring. At the place where the two poets met, the 
quick and the dead. And the spring flows on . . Death 
and life criss-crossing: the vision glitters in his eyes. The 
image, always we must fight to rescue the image of life, so 
that life may be greater. That is what matters, that is what 
gives us certainty in our struggle: to find that all the while 
we have fought for the poetic image, and there, at the place 
of battle and resurrection, our hands meet the hands of the 
people. 

He carries the theme further. “ On Sunday we spoke 
under the Pushkin Statue, in its bronze shadow. Every hour 
since then the people have come with flowers, always with 
flowers, and with poems of their own laid at the Statue’s feet. 
Mostly young girls bring the poems, it is true, but why not ? 
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If you pass, you will see the people there, looking up and 
waiting . . 

Yes, I have myself noticed them there. Now we move to 
the dining-room, to cat and to drink. Wc drink toasts in 
Georgian wine. He says that we must go to Georgia, and 
brings out a long horn. That’s the right thing to drink 
toasts from. He fills it to the brim and hands it to me. 
‘‘Not a drop must be left.” Then he drinks himself, and 
puts the empty bottle under the table. “ A good Georgian 
custom : only one bottle on the table at a time.” 

Mrs. Tikhonov makes dolls for puppet-shows and goes 
to help with the vintage in Georgia. She listens benignly 
to her husband. 

“ You must go to Georgia, and the moment you arrive 
you must call for a horn of wine. When they bring it, you 
must say : In Australia wc drink from horns ten times the 
size of that. . 

His mind goes playing with a theme like a juggler with a 
ball of coloured twine, like the Georgian tea-picker in one 
of his own recent poems : 

... as though those frolic hands were always playing 
with small green leaves, and darting on their own 
at little boughs, the softest ever known ; 
only their dusky hue, as they went straying, 

I saw. A quickness that no words may own. 

A pianist’s fingers dark upon the keys, 

playing by heart, might go as subtly weaving 

like swallows swooping close to earth with ease 

a melody familiar in its grieving : 

falling . . . falling in green circling rain 

down on the basket, all the little leaves 

with their light webs of intricate clear veins 

cut out, it seems, with hundreds of fine knives, 

swallows across the sea of tea-leaves skimming 

the hands yet flicker in the sweltering night 

of thick green bushes down the vista dreaming 

and all the breadth of earth burnt glistening-white . . . 
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As we go down the stairs, he leads the way. “ The donkey 
goes before the caravan . . Down below we get into our 
cars. “ Farewell for five minutes,” he says. “ We go to 
the same place.” 


The Union of Soviet Writers 

The Club rooms have a slight English look on account of 
their wood-panels. The reception-room is roofed with 
cigarette smoke and crammed with writers. I see Marshak 
and chat with him about his translation of Shakespeare’s 
Sonnets : how important it is to have a good version of the 
sonnets, so that people who cannot read the plays in the 
original may have a chance to realise more fully what is 
implied by Shakespeare’s use of words. The organic 
Shakespeare. Marshak says, yes, he feels his version may 
help Russians to a richer understanding of the melodic 
qualities of Shakespeare’s work. 

A noble banquet is set out in the dining-room. 1 find 
myself next to Neruda and Ehrenburg, with Vera inber, the 
poet, opposite and Vishnevsky, author of The Optimistic 
Tragedy, a dark, nuggety chap as hard as nails. The toasts 
begin. 

I keep trying to recall some lines by Vera Inber on 
Mayakovsk which I once translated ; I want to cite them 
to her: 

No grave can keep the familiar voice interred. 

Still in the Poly technical Museum 
as on the arena of Rome’s Coliseum 
a lion’s roar of memories is heard. 

The pagan echo still comes tumbling out, 
the rumble of huge applause, the laughing shout. 

Vladimir Mayakovsky, still your voice 
(Time has no hush to hold such voices mute) 
out of the mouth of death speaks resolute ... 

Suddenly, as I am listening to Neruda, I realise that 
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Leonid Leonov is toasting me, and I rise in time to make 
my reply. 

Nexo beams like an impossibly wise cherub down the 
room. 

Ann feels that she needs some fresh air, and goes out 
with Alla. They rest under the trees, and a gentle-faced 
poet, Sergei Vasilev, recites his poems to them : 

Shy is the sunset with no dazzle-drift, 

and fast the blackgrouse sticks upon the bough, 

set there aloft just like a Christmas gift 

for the old forester who stalks him now. 

A ski-girl sparkles by with rosy face 
and vanishes past the pine below, 
but leftward I significantly race 
and turn my skis to virgin snow . . . 

I ask Ehrenburg if Tzara is known in the U.S.S.R., and he 
says no. Then Vishnevsky leans over the table to embrace 
Neruda, and I remark that the last time I saw someone 
embracing Neruda it was Picasso at the Peace Congress in 
Paris, after Neruda had made his stirring appearance and 
read his poem Bolivar ... a small Picasso leaping into the 
air to reach Neruda’s cheek, and Neruda accepting the mark 
of love witli his usual sangfroid. Adsir omen. Vishnevsky 
grows sleepy. 

Then I remember what Leonov said, and go to him in 
his corner, and we have a long and immensely significant 
discussion. I recall its emotion with perfect distinctness, but 
none of its words. Anyhow, we tackle the basic issues of 
the artistic conscience in our world, and I prove to him 
that he has made certain essential contributions to the 
clarification of those issues; and at last he is convinced. Our 
last words only I can dredge up from my mind. 

“ No, you did all that, Leonov. It’s a fact.” 

“ Lindsay, you have the soul of a child.” 

I hope we are both right. (Leonov always seems to end 
by paying me compliments that I should like to deserve. At 
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the end of an argumentative breakfast at Wroclaw he said, 
“ Ah, you are an Australian? That explains why you are 
the one of the English who feels things.”) I should like to 
insert here a panegyric on his subtle and penetrating work 
as a novelist, his precise poetic style, his capacity to relate 
Russian landscape to the conflict which involves tree and 
stream, sky and earth, as well as men, his sense of the broad 
historical pattern refracted in the resistances and resolu¬ 
tions of the individual soul . . . But that must wait for 
the moment. Like Tikhonov, like any Soviet writer whom 
1 have been able to know with any intimacy, he has a 
crystalline honesty. 

In the car Polyanov chats in blunt French. As always, 
he is serene, like a small boy who has a penny in his pocket 
and wonders what he’ll do with such wealth in the face of 
the various world. A sort of weather-beaten folkfool, who 
has seen it all and knows it all and stands secure on a 
hidden centre of things. 

Then I go out alone and walk the darkening streets. 
In vino {Georgia) veritas: at least my own truth breaks 
stormily within me: a pang and a relief beyond words. I 
go to the Pushkin Statue and see the people there in their 
quiet communion with the poet: and weep along Gorky 
Street, weep with unutterable happiness, and want to 
embrace the trees like Drda. Embrace the people, young and 
old, and every living stone of Moscow. The stars leap about 
the sky. The festival night is dripping with indigo. In the 
arm-linked lovers I sec the silent apotheosis of all lyric 
songs. 1 want to ask them if they know how blest they arc, 
inheritors of an unconlaminated earth where the dancers 
within the song at last cast no shadows. I want to take the 
hand of the Red Army soldier as I pass, because he defends 
the life that makes my life worth living. The shop windows 
are lighted with hares from another world, and 1 seem as 
strange as a mortal man who has landed on the moon, I who 
come from a cruel and bitter world, where wolves slaver 
out of the forests of newsprint and an ancient ape-evil 
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speaks to me when I turn the wireless on. I feel the brand 
of that Cain upon my brow and am grateful that no one 
points at me. What can I ever do to deserve this moment? 
I put my hand on a tree and swear an oath that I cannot 
break without losing the title of man. 

About eleven we set out for the special train. Simonov 
and other writers come to see us off. Some are travelling 
with us, and many academicians. Wc are going to Lenin¬ 
grad, but it seems that our true map is labeUed Pushkin, or 
Poetry. The whistle blows and wc go roaring among the 
stars. 

The train has been freshly painted and stinks of pine- 
varnish. 

Four bunks to a carriage. With us arc Elvi Sinervo and 
Inger Hagerup, who choose the upper bunks. Some hours 
past midnight we lie down and fall asleep in the creaking 
darkness of pine forests. 

5. LENINGRAD AND THE CITY OF PUSHKIN 
Thursday, June 9 *— 

Rolling through endless scrubland and woodland, small 
villages and isolated homesteads. Almost everywhere, out¬ 
side of the wooded areas, building or reclamation of some 
sort is going on, if it’s only a log hut, a nev/ potato-patch 
won from the waste. The devoted train-attendants bring us 
tea and more tea. Whether we say yes or no, we still get 
tea. A damned contraption in the passage plays gramophone 
records. Whenever I hear Moskva again, it will transplant 
me into a timeless journey of level light. 

The Leningrad writers meet us with the vast bouquets 
of Russian homage. The station is scented like Bokhara. 
Rightly, Neruda and his dear, delightful wife, the nicest 
couple in the world, arc loaded with flowers. The people 
outside the station look at us as a London crowd 
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looks at Hollywood glamour stars. Then we are driving 
along the Nevski Prospect, with a feeling that Gogol is mock¬ 
ing down at us from the roofs and Dostovesky peering from 
some cellar-hole. To the Astoria Hotel, opposite the 
Cathedral of St. Isaac with its high dome and great granite 
pillars. 

In a car on a rapid tour of the city: along the Neva, 
from the Senate Square with its Bronze Horseman, past the 
Admiralty with its gilded mast-like spire to the Winter 
Palace. Across the river to what was once the Bourse 
(now happily a museum), to sec the magnificent sweep 
of buildings along the banks on the other side. Then back 
to the vast Palace Square, and on to the house where Push¬ 
kin died nearby. Along by the Summer Palace and the 
gardens, the field of Mars with Suvorov gesturing in gold- 
bronze, to the stately Smolny Institute, where Lenin had 
his H.O. in 1917 and made the first proclamation of Soviet 
power. The Nevsky Prospect with magnificent building on 
building: the Kazan Catliedral with its noble semi-circular 
colonnade, the Alexandrinsky Theatre, the Palace of 
Pioneers (once the Anichkov Palace) where amid elaborate 
equipments the children of Leningrad act in plays and play 
music and study literature and do all sorts of technical things 
for fun ... A city veined with canals that give fine vistas 
and own five hundred bridges. 

A lovely city indeed: I never guessed how lovely, how 
clear in character. So much of it has a definite unity of 
style. Even the 19th century palaces have their styles con¬ 
trolled by the pervading character in which decorative 
elements are subordinated to neo-classic lines. The baroque 
has become something new in entering Russia, and nco- 
classic elements dominate. The attitude was already settled 
by Michetti’s Ekatcrinenhof Palace, begun in 1718 under 
Peter, where, except for the window-surrounds, the exterior 
is severe, and the ornate interior and the lavish fountains 
and statues of the park cannot affect the basic effect. The 
reason is to be found in the fact that the full burst of 
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baroque amplitude and grandiosity had expended itself in 
the West by the time of Peter, and that the new Russian 
architecture was simply dominated by imperial demands. 

The true baroque, the baroque in its days of splendour, 
has always an effect of bursting energies controlled just at 
the point of explosion; the result of new upheaving tensions 
which, when held, beget all sorts of new formal relations. 
Socially it is connected with the Jesuits, with the Counter- 
Reformation of the Catholic Church, though it becomes 
continually modified by other forces and shifts finally into 
fonns acceptable to the absolutist trends of the 17th-18th 
century monarchy.* It is at this latter point that it enters 
Russia, where the elements of neo-classic strength come to 
the fore without discarding certain aspects of decorative 
proliferation. The result is an extraordinarily beautiful and 
varied development with an overriding unity of style. 

What helps to give the unique quality is also the painting 
of the walls, which adds an atmospheric softness without 
weakening the clear forms. An atmospheric note remark¬ 
ably in key with the air and light of Leningrad. The 
delicate yellows and brown-roses accentuate the structural 
simplicities by flattening facades and placing them spatially 
in nicely-defined planes. The whole effect is one of 
aquarelle distinctness and grace. On these summer days the 
soft atmospheric quality that plays round the forms gives a 
feeling of harmonious disposition and inter-relation. 
Solidity is tempered by an aerial perspective in which faint 

* Even the Winter Palace, which is described as Russian Baroque 
and is in many ways highly ornate, gives as its main effect a strict 
balance of proportions, strength and sobriety of basic forms. 
Elements of the baroque which were easily absorbed were the liking 
for polychromatic stones, grandiose cupola, vast plans of open 
squares and perspectives of streets with stairs, colonnades and 
fountains. But even these are in the last resort controlled by the 
imperial nco-classic. 

As a non-Catholic country much of the social basis of the true 
baroque was lacking. Note the lack of any true baroque elements 
in Russian painting or literature, which thus lacked one source of 
rich diversity of forms but which were able in consequence to 
concentrate more effectively on certain basic simplifications. 
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washes of tinted light soften without smudging the graceful 
and stalely geometries. 

The bad taste of later Tsars had painted the window 
spaces of the Winter Palace a dull red. The Soviets, finding 
that the original paint was a clear green, have restored this 
colour. 

The Peter-and-Paul Fortress (Dungeon) has its church 
built in the shape of a ship, with a high gilt mast eagle¬ 
lipped for steeple : Peter’s fantasy of conquest over the 
waters and the marshes. It is now a museum, and under its 
zigzag granitic ramparts is a tree-shaded plage where crowds 
of happy people bathe in the Neva. 

So much of Leningrad looks so fresh and uninjured that 
unless one asks about war damage one fails to realise the 
extraordinary extent of reconstruction. The siege of 900 
days and nights left the city shattered by shellfire and 
bombs ; but the moment it was lifted, long before the end 
of the war, rebuilding began. Where houses cannot yet be 
rebuilt, at least the site has been cleared and a garden 
planted. Even the paint is going back. 

In this lovely city, which opens up along the Neva to your 
sight with the strength and sweetness of a burst of music, 
you come on the Senate Square as if on the heart of 
Pushkin’s imagery. Here all the elements are assembled. 
The broad irresistible river and the statue of imperial power 
lifted against the subtle sky on its huge block of Carclian 
granite, the lovers’ tryst among the flowers and the honey- 
tinted neo-classic structures with angelic figures looking 
across at the dolphined Admiralty with enigmatic eyes. All 
so perfectly placed and proportioned, yet setting forth its 
harmonics amid elemental immensities. Yes, here you feel 
unexpectedly at the centre of Pushkin’s life and poetry, and 
you understand something about Russia that you haven’t 
understood before. 

Again the sense of contact is strong in the apartment of 
Pushkin's death. Not merely because of its excellent 
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organisation as a museum of his last days, but because of 
the complex of forms which net it in a persisting tension 
and revive the experience of death and life that meets in 
the poetry. T had never guessed how close the place is to 
the Winter Palace and its great parade square. There seems 
almost no transition, or rather only the small bridge of 
bitter farewell (from The Queen of Spades), between the 
palace area and the poet’s death. The apartment was filled 
with people, but seemed still in the last hush and disorder of 
the death moment, with a shouting coining through the 
window as if a sailor was running up to take part in the 
revolutionary attack of 1917 on the Winter Palace. As if that 
attack was a necessary part of the poet’s entangled drama 
of love and hate, life and death. As if the murder was 
being revenged by sailors shouting couplets by Mayakovsky. 
The dying sailor of the revolution bleeds on the cobbles of 
the square, and here the poet dies with his secret thought 
and leaves life as his testament. 


Boris Godunov (the play) at the Drama Theatre: done 
without any cuts and going on till near one o’clock. The 
blank-verse is uniformly spoken with rhythmic command 
and with emotional subtlety. This surprises me : that 
Russia, with very little national verse-drama, should do 
the verse-speaking in so masterly a fashion, while Britain, 
with the greatest tradition of verse-drama that the world has 
ever seen, should have such unequal and often hopelessly 
bad standards for verse.* 

But as the play continues, T understand better. Here is 
a deep comprehension of the nature of tragedy in all its 
fullness, and that comprehension implies the need to speak 
the verse with an understanding of its rhythmic range, to 

* Some attempts have been made to write Soviet poetic-drama— 
e.g., Gusev’s Glory before the war, and Svetlov's The Gate of 
Brandenburg^, a victory-play. These attempts are of much importance, 
though the form is not yet stably worked-out. (Beside Pushkin’s, 
there are few 19th century verse-plays of any value, e.g. A. Tolstoy’s.) 
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relate the rhythmic pattern to character and to general 
dramatic movement. For not only is the verse*speaking of 
tile very finest order ; it is throughout varied in pace, in tone 
and colour, to fit the situation. 

The decor is similarly varied to fit the dramatic tempo. 
Rudimentary where a rapid transition is required : expand¬ 
ing into more complex effects when a stable point of 
dramatic working-out is reached. 

And so we get Tragedy in the Grand Manner. The only 
time 1 have ever seen tragedy produced as I have mentally 
conceived it. 

No, in this case it is produced with greater force and 
insight than my conception. Previously I had never quite 
felt Boris as a dramatic organism; I approached it mainly 
as a study in ambition and bad conscience. If one does this, 
the play can only appear as a rather rough sketch of the 
theme so fully defined in Macbeth. But the production 
here makes me realise that the focal point is not really in 
Boris the usurper. Neither is it in the False Dmitri who 
overthrows Boris. It is in the People. 

Both Boris and Dmitri are needed in the play, with the 
Boyars and the Poles, as variations of the theme of usurped 
power; but the central light plays upon the people and 
their relations to the men who struggle for power. Macbeth 
defines the shock of usurpation upon a world of (medieval) 
hierarchies that seem to have the force of a universal justice 
and order—though the energy of Shakespeare’s picture of 
power as murder does in the end give the effect of accusing 
also the new power-forces in his world. But this effect is a 
sort of overtone, reached without the poet’s intention. 
Boris Godunov begins where Macbeth leaves off. It 
explicitly condemns all power as usurpation. Godunov 
murders for power and gains only anguish and uncertainty ; 
his children inherit the murder instead of the stable power 
he has hoped to found. The False Dmitri seems to rise up 
out of common life as the revenger and to bring something 
new into the situation; but his compact with the power 
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world perverts him into the very thing he attacks, and his 
supporters repeat the murder of the innocent that has both 
made and broken Boris. There is no way out of this vicious 
circle from within. But Pushkin carries his definition beyond 
the vicious circle. The tumults of the people that have 
lifted Godunov to power become a total resistance of the 
people to the power-ethic. 

Thus the culmination of the play, where the people 
silently draw away from the murderous usurpation, has a 
terrific effect in the Soviet production. It ratifies the play 
as a great work of art perfectly co-ordinated and constructed 
with a complex design of clashing forces.* 

The monk Barlaam was played by Cherkassov, that 
master of character make-up, with a gusty abandon of 
humour. Every ounce was got out of the tavern scene, 
which emerged with a full Shakespearean vigour. Similarly 
Shakespearean was the development of the False Dmitri; 
his feckleness and courage, his lyrical moment of love- 
honesty, his shrewdness and his buoyancy. One may feel a 
kinship with Henry IV as well as Macbeth, but there is 
nothing that sounds like an echo. What Goethe tried and 
failed to do in Gotz and Egmont was achieved by Pushkin, 
and by Pushkin alone of the poets of the Romantic Move¬ 
ment. He wrote drama on a Shakespearean level, but in his 
own way and with a vital relation to his own world. 

This production reinforces what I have said about The 
Dancing Master. Here is art in the grand manner, securely 
based in the contemporary scene: something I have read in 
the texts of Aeschylus or Shakespeare, and heard in the 
music of Beethoven, but never thought to see on the stage 
in my lifetime. Something I have longed to see aU my 

* A while back the opera was played without the final scene 
of the people, and arguments were adduced to support the truncation 
—that the people in Boris’s period were in fact unstable, with no 
effective role in politics, etc. But this plea failed to carry the day. 
A good example of the way in which by trial and error, by working 
all round a subject and arguing about the results, the Soviet people 
and artists get down to bedrock understandings. 
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life and fought for to the best of my ability. To find it is 
a happiness beyond words. Great art greatly realised. It 
exists fragmcntarily elsewhere, but only here in the Soviet 
Union is it set forth in freedom and wholeness, on a secure 
basis that ensures a ceaseless development. 

How can 1 not feel that here in the Soviet Union 1 am 
coming home ? Coming home to all I had hoped for in 
man and art. Finding the hope a living reality. 

Fridayf June 10 .— 

We drive to the City of Pushkin, once Tsarkoe Selo. 
Southward to the hills which were the nearest that the Ger¬ 
mans got to Leningrad and from which they shelled the 
city for over two years On the outskirts concrete anti¬ 
tank obstacles still litter the sides of the road, and the scars 
of shells on the faces of the big buildings have not been 
healed. 

Along the low line of hills, past the roadside hoardings 
with finely-lettered texts of homage to the Poet, we enter 
through a gateway of squat pseudo-Egyptian pylons of 
Tsarist days, into the township which is wholly made up 
of palaces and their gardens and parklands. Now it is 
dedicated to Pushkin and to literary studies. What poet 
has ever received such a tribute ? 

We come to the main complex of buildings, Rastrelli’s 
Great Palace is a mere smoke-stained shell. It will be re¬ 
constructed as closely as possible to the original—though 
such things as Cameron’s Agate Rooms are utterly con¬ 
sumed. But the Lycee, which Alexander 1 attached to the 
Palace and which gave Pushkin his indelible impression of 
happy group-life, was comparatively undamaged and is now 
quite restored. Beside it, in the garden, we see a Statue 
of Pushkin that the peasants buried in the grounds and the 
Germans sought for in vain. (Pushkin, like all the great 
Russian writers, provoked a special haired among the Nazis, 
who did all they could to obliterate any traces of homage, 
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any memorials.) Behind the Lycee stands the deep old 
wood of Pushkin's meditations—peopled, in Alla’s words, 
with “ intelligent trees.” 

Into the cool, white hall of the Lycce. Speeches again, 
with Vavilov in the chair. Piksanov details Pushkin’s life 
in the Lycee, its effect on his work, the influences and tech¬ 
nical developments of his early verses. He cites as a symbol 
the fact that while the Palace was wrecked the Lycee has 
survived and now becomes the nucleus of a new life, a new 
function. The tyrannous rule is gutted; but the house where 
the poet whispered rebelliously with his friends and learned 
to speak loud against tyranny in his joems is intact. The 
liberating poet finds a renewed energy in his union with the 
people. 

The Secretary of the Communist Party of Leningrad 
pledges the party and the Leningrad workers to all aid for 
the full restoration of the City of Pushkin and its inaugura¬ 
tion as a centre of poetic studies. 

Then the poets have a chance. First three Leningrad 
poets. Dudin, tall, lean and confident, with flopping hair 
and pocked face. In a vigorous poem he describes the 
fight against the besieging Germans as a fight for the Poet. 
The Germans arc Dantecs, murderers of poetic activity. 

Then Pozdestensy, more reflective. He says that we need 
the devoted toil and the courage of Pushkin: we must think 
and speak always of the dignity of man. In his poem he 
takes as his emblem the Statue in the Garden. The defeat 
of the Germans was the rebirth of the poet out of the earth 
into the immortality of the people. 

Then Ivan Demyanov, who takes the City of Pushkin as 
his emblem. He sees the Two Cities, not Augustine’s Two, 
but the opposed Cities of Power and Poetry, that of the 
dividing rule and that of tlie uniting image. Now the City 
of the Poet triumphs. 

To build up life is more than building palaces 
and Rastrelly would have joyously served us. 
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And then comes Pablo Neruda, with a Spanish poem that 
sends its lightnings through the room and brings out a 
thunder of applause. As he passes back somnambulistically 
to his seat, the C.P. Secretary gives him a look of deep grati¬ 
tude, Then Vera, the slight, faim-startled girl with frail face 
and tilted nose, who has written a study of Neruda’s work, 
reads her translation. 

Tamara, darkly eager with elegant hair and a smile tliat 
slits her cheeks with dimples, remarks, “ 1 don't know 
Spanish, but that was the best speech for Pushkin. It was 
music, universally intelligible . . 

We go out to visit the small rooms that Pushkin and his 
brother slept in at the top of the house; then the Alexander 
Palace, now fully restored as a vast Pushkin Museum. Again 
there are speeches, this time from the colonnade to the 
crowd which has gathered for the Museum’s opening. As 
Stancu speaks, I watch the children listening with the un¬ 
strained intelligence which lacks any touch of precocity. Alla 
interrupts to say that the radio-people would like me to 
broadcast. When? This evening? “ Well, not quite . . .” 
When ? “ Now.” I get down at the side and speak . . . 
Chat with Perventsev, whom I met some three years ago 
in London. At last the ollicial opening is completed, while 
.swallows circle and dip among the great pillars and the 
sunlight smoothes down the landscape. We go into the 
Museum, and among the countless exhibits come with relief 
upon the folk-illustrations and the children’s paintings on 
Pushkin-themes. Here are vivid colour-designs and releases 
of art-fantasy. 


Back in Leningrad, we go to the Defence Museum in a 
rambling building once used for agricultural exhibitions, 
with a hall large enough to hang bombers at the sides and 
set a life-size battle-model at the end of an avenue of statues. 
The exhibition tells cogently the tale of the siege and brings 
home the miseries of the Leningraders so effectively that a 
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Soviet girl with us, not of Leningrad, breaks down. A film 
in the basement shows the defeat of the blockade by the 
road across the frozen lake. 

There is a constant attendance at a Museum like this. 
The Soviet people are not among those who wish at all 
costs to forget the anti-fascist war. They remember and 
wish to remember. The shock of unprovoked aggression 
has left a scar of anger that only the secure achievement 
of world peace can heal. It revived all the old memories of 
Intervention in the years after 1917, and persists in deter¬ 
mination to be ready against all emergencies. And yet 
under the harsh edge of fear, how warmly there thrives the 
eager desire to throw off fear, to throw off suspicion, and 
to strike a friendly compact with all the world. But, make 
no mistake, the Russians aren't fools: they know the 
difference between a readiness for co-operation on a peace¬ 
ful basis and a chatter of idealistic terms under which no 
give-and-take is offered and war preparations drive ahead. 

A Museum like this takes one straight to the heart of 
their indomitable pride, their deep resources of strength, 
their wounds of memory, their love of everything in man 
which makes for freedom and brotherhood. 


Now to Chekhov's Three Sisters, performed by the visiting 
company of the Moscow Arts Theatre. We had time only 
to see the first two acts; but they were enough to show how 
sadly false are almost all English notions of Chekhov. This 
was Nemirovich-Danchenko’s production given carefully in 
all its details and in its spirit. What was at once clear was 
that tlie English idea of Chekhov as a melancholy atmos¬ 
pheric-painter hasn’t even the beginning of a right approach. 
The view of the Moscow Arts Theatre concentrates on the 
people of the play and achieves a dynamic pattern that 
makes obvious what a master of the theatre was Chekhov. 
Chekhov the atmospherical has always bored me. but the 
Chekhov of his own theatre bustles with vitality and doesn’t 
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give a damn for atmospherics- Better for the producer to 
orientate Chekhov towards Dickens than towards the 
theatre-of-silcnce, if he wants the playwright’s secret. The 
key is simple: the people are passionately alive, but feel 
a force frustrating them, they beat against the force and 
don’t manage to come through because they lack full com¬ 
prehension, because they can’t link up with the transforma¬ 
tive mass-energies of their society.* The first and last word 
must be for the restless vitality of the people; once the 
frustration is taken as the main point, the whole thing is 
turned upside-down, the wine of the characters goes flat, 
and the dramatic pattern dissolves. What is then left is a 
succession of flagging moods, to which all the most sensi¬ 
tive point-to-point acting and all the pretty stage lighting 
in the world can't give meaning. 

Another point: though the setting and details of produc¬ 
tion are minutely naturalistic, the total effect is one of the 
bursting inner life of the people. The completion of 
naturalism negates naturalism and sets the stage for vital 
imaginative conceptions. But this completion can only be 
achieved by the concentration on people, not as isolated 
individuals, but as living components of the group : each 
with his own claims and needs, his own problem of integrity, 
and yet developing as part of a larger whole. It is precisely 
because of its dynamic definition of the unity of changing 

♦I happened to read in Dobroliubovs essay (1857) on 
Shchedrin’s Provincial Sketches: “ We do indeed grow quickly, like 
giants, not daily, but hourly, so to speak ; but having grown up, we 
do not know what to do with our stature. We suddenly find our¬ 
selves cramped and struggling for air, because our nature has greatly 
expanded, while the world is narrow and low-ceilinged —we have no 
room to turn round or to stand upright, to our full height.” True 
of all the great Russian writers, but of Chekhov as well as Tolstoy 
or Dostoevsky. If we stress the low ceiling and not the giant 
stature, we miss even the point of the ceiling. We must link the 
growing pains to 1917, when the ceiling gives way. The English 
attitude to Chekhov reverses this approach. It really says: “What 
a pity these nice people were so ineffective! If only they had been 
less so, there wouldn't have been any 1917 at all. The middle-class 
could have asserted itself.” 
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relationships in the given group that the Moscow Arts 
Theatre attains its greatness. 

I am generalising only from a production of Chekhov, it 
is true, but Chekhov represents an important culmination 
of naturalism in literature; and the method used here in 
The Three Sisters is so immediately understandable that 
one generalises with confidence. 

The apprehension of the vital relationship of individual 
and group is the element that gives the meaning wliich 
transcends naturalism. For the total movement continually 
moves into a resolution tantalisingly beyond the reach of 
the individual, yet always there: otherwise it wouldn’t 
tantalise. The desired fullness must haunt the situation, or 
the characters become mere fools and uninteresting misfits. 
The high spirits of the Moscow Arts Theatre production, 
the gusto ceaselessly breaking out, the dynamic pattern : 
all this is so strong that the naturalistic form trembles on the 
edge of fantasy-release and the patterns of the tragic depths.♦ 

“ My favourite play. I know every word of it by heart,” 
says Alla. 

Our guides have a confabulation and decide not to get us 
up early in the morning from beds in the hotel, but to 
transport us straight to the train where we may sleep in the 
bunks. So we go out into the white night of Leningrad, 
where one can read a book after midnight. The women 
attendants, sturdy in their white jackets, hail us as old 
friends, shake hands, and at once want to make us tea, lots 
of tea. 

* 1 have stressed this point, because it is true of certain broad 
and deep-rooted aspects of Soviet culture, which advance the 
problem far from the point reached by Chekhov (Tolstoy, etc.) but 
are necessarily concerned to stabilise the inheritance from these 
writers who represent the best and most powerfully humanist 
elements in the national culture. The Moscow Arts Theatre is 
of special importance as one of the clearest and most vital links 
between the old and the new, between pre-1917 forms and the 
forms that come under the term Socialist Realism. 
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6. INTO THE GREEN DEPTHS 


Early in the morning Inger Hager up, who has been talk¬ 
ing at bedtime about the tropics, dreams that a snake comes 
at her out of the woodwork ; and she leaps straight across 
to Elvi. Exactly the sort of incident to stir Elvi’s sense of 
humour : she can’t sleep for laughing. 

We wake to a Saturday of endless scrubland, spruce and 
birch ; then to deeper forestlands and Pskov. The station is 
crowded, and girls dart about with enormous bouquets of 
flowers, handsome and strongly-built girls. Pskov is in the 
usual throes of reconstruction. After a heaped breakfast 
of smetana (cream), smoked herring, sausages, pies of rice 
and eggs, rolls, cakes, cheese, poached eggs, caviare, and 
whitish butter, we assemble for the cars. Chat with Stancu 
about Rumania, and he promptly asks me to come on a 
visit. Rainshowers blow across the sky in gusts of sunlight. 

Pskov. Hulking houses of defence built by the burgher 
merchants in the 17th century against peasants in insurrec¬ 
tion, with stairs set in the thickness of the stone walls as a 
precaution against fire, and with thick columns scrolled on 
either side of the sullen door. One we visit bears the name 
of Toadstool. Pskov introduced into Russian architecture 
small chapels in the 15th century with the dome held on the 
side walls by pendentives ; and church porches in the 12th 
century. We climb the crumbling city walls along the 
river, stand on an earth-filled tower for the river view, and 
see old battle sites which are now mounds and straggling 
grasses. Then go to the spot where Lenin lived. The 
wooden house was deliberately smashed up by the Germans, 
as also a house where Lenin stayed for a while in the midst 
of the town. The one where we stand has a battered log 
church with toppled onion dome behind it and a pleasant 
green view of market gardens and a little shining stream 
below. It will be rebuilt according to the exact original 
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plan, as everything of historical or artistic value that the 
Germans shattered in the Soviet Union will be rebuilt. 

Women, old peasant women, are dragging boughs of birch 
along the wet roads. 

The car that takes us round is a Pskov bus, and the girl 
conductor sticks to it, a small sturdy girl with copper-red 
hair and the most surprised nose and eyes in the world, 
blue eyes that watch us with side-long intentness, trying 
to be polite and not stare at Peter. 

The original citadel is gone ; it was made of palisades and 
posts ; but the Cathedral of the Trinity, rebuilt several 
times, still rises on the heights of the Kremlin in noble and 
simple proportions. Inside, four great square pillars uphold 
the main dome, and behind the altar rises a gaudy cliff of 
ikons. The inner parts of the domes are painted blue with 
stars. Tomorrow is the festival of the Trinity, and old 
women are decorating the altar with birch boughs. 

Back in the town : the local museum deals principally 
with the industrial products of the region, but also has folk- 
figurines and amateur paintings. The animal-figurines are 
traditionH and very good. The paintings show the pangs of 
growth that overcome a folk-artist when he falls into 
naturalism—and he must fall into it when he leaves the 
traditionally organising form and tries just to paint “ what 
he secs.” Naturalism represents the loss of the actively 
organising factor in art, the break into individualistic 
isolation, where only the mechanist movement from point to 
point of analysis is possible. It is interesting here to see 
the struggle of the folk-sense of design to reassert itself. 
For example, one amateur has taken the common theme 
of two workers surprising a Nazi collaborator at dead of 
night. The lamp stands behind one worker, whose shadow 
falls vertically and makes him look gigantic. 

We approach the Mizhorski Monastery, which we have 
already seen across the river from the broken walls; 
approach with lurching slithers along the hopeless road. 
The date is mid-12th century. Rain flitters across the scene. 
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and then the sun splashes the strict white walls with thin 
gold. Inside, we see the frescoes which were covered up 
with plaster for centuries. The colours are dimmed but 
the forms arc mostly quite intact. Here we confront the 
thoroughly Russian transformation of Byzantine art. 
Pskov, though drawing on Novgorod, was smaller and better 
able to free the native trends. Its new linear designs develop 
a deeper sense of character, and the saints are humanised. 
The faces arc modelled in olive-green with lights of ochre 
or white and contours of red-brown : set against clear blue, 
with a landscape faint in green or yellow somewhere far 
away. “ Paintings as old as Moscow,” says a Moscqvite. 

With Neruda at lunch. He agrees to write an essay on 
T. S. Eliot, whom he very much dislikes. He says that the 
first of Eliot's poems he read was one about a honeymoon 
at Venice and all that happened was fleabites : a poet for 
whom a honeymoon can consist of fleabites is no poet. 
And so he saw from the start that Eliot was an enemy of 
poetry. Claudel is religious but a poet; it isn’t Eliot’s 
religiosity that makes him an anti-poet, it’s his l^k of the 
poetic sense, ” A poet may eat anything, flowers, air, trees, 
even people ; but he mustn’t eat books. Anything but 
books. And Eliot cats books.” 

The local theatre has been recently reconstructed from 
a war ruin. It smells of newness, and is handsomely 
decorated. Once more we sit on a presidium and undergo 
speeches. Tikhonov is in the chair. A professor speaks 
learnedly of Pushkin’s influence, and emphasises that the 
poet speaks for the whole of his people. Only after this 
point has been established does he go on to discuss the 
historically-imposed limitations of his outlook. Pushkin 
is a People’s Poet. 

Boris Polevoy, writer, gives an impassioned speech in 
which he puts the professor’s theoretical points in popular 
idiom. “ Pushkin poet and citizen . . . Comrade Pushkin.” 
Stalin has spoken of Pushkin as one of the great Russians 
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who still lead the people. Polevoy goes on to tell of 
Gorelov, a fighter, who was captured by the Germans, 
managed to get away into Greece, and fought with the 
partisans of live countries, including the Yugoslavs, on his 
way home. He at last reached the Russian frontier, but 
died of privation and cold. On his dead body were found 
his party card, some newspaper cuttings of Stalin’s speeches, 
and a volume of Pushkin’s poems, which he had split up 
into sections for lending round among the partisans. 

The speeches end, and we talk in the garden of the chilly 
evening. Peter Blackman keeps asking some amiable 
generals what their rank-signs mean. I talk with Siao about 
contacts with the new China and its writers. By him stands 
his wife, a German Jewess who seems to speak all languages 
fluently, a woman with a strong, clear face and lovely flower- 
blue eyes : they have met after six years of separation— 
unexpectedly : she didn’t know he was coming to the Cele¬ 
brations till he turned up. They keep close together and are 
aware of one another all the time as if they stand in a 
private garden, which springs up under their feet wherever 
they go : a sweetness which they pretend isn’t there but 
which is plainly mirrored in their married eyes. 

A play begins, Alexander Pushkin, by D. Del, pcrfoimcd 
by the regional players. Wc see only the first act, as once 
more our train claims us. (The guides have had another 
council and have decided against the original plan of an 
early-morning bus journey from Pskov. At once they are 
able to arrange for our special train to leave at midnight. 
An example of the informal elasticity of arrangements.) 
The play is set in Pushkin’s Mikhailovskoye house, at the 
time when he is exiled there by the Tsar’s displeasure. A 
revolving stage is used, which enables the actors to move 
from room to room in the house. 

The actors are somewhat daunted by the audience of 
academicians and delegates, but they peg away bravely. 
The theme of the act we see is the Poet’s Duty. Pushkin 
is visited by his old Lycee friend, Putsin, and is deeply 
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stirred ; he wants to join in the political activity of his 
friends. (Putsin did not belong to the Decembrists proper, 
but to one of the associated secret societies.) Putsin argues 
that the poet’s life is too valuable to be risked in this way; 
that his first duty is to his poetry. Pushkin protests, but is 
overborne. Putsin produces the manuscript of Griboyedev’s 
play, and they read it out. The priest who has been 
appointed to watch Pushkin comes suspiciously in . . . 

We eat and go to the train. The car with the small bus 
girl takes us to the station. She has now done her hair very 
carefully, braiding it across her head, and she wears a neater 
and newer dress, with a gold locket on her chest. She 
frowns with a sense of heavy responsibility for us all. 

In the train we find our old bunks ready for us, and the 
same eager and friendly attendants making tea. 


Sundayf June 12 .— 

Ostrov, after the usual trundling through vast spaces of 
pine-scrub: a smaller provincial town, where the station is 
being reconstructed. The bus is awaiting us, having driven 
through the night from Pskov : and the bus girl, who can 
have had no sleep, is alert on its steps, now dressed in her 
very best clothes. We move down the road to a Chaina, a 
tcashop where wine and vodka as well as tea, and snacks 
or full meals, can be got until late at night, and where 
people foregather to talk. It is pleasantly roomy, with an 
ecstatic waiter who brings us everything he can think of, 
and who is hurt and disappointed if we refuse. 

Long roads through broad fields of crops, with little 
gaily-painted bus shelters every now and then. Rain 
shelters in umbrella shape, sometimes coloured to look like 
mushrooms among the bushes. Then, at least a score of 
miles from Mikhailovskoye, a series of paintings set up at 
intervals on poles along the roadside, bright things in a 
semi-folk style, illustrating Pushkin’s poems. And as we near 
our goal, arches of welcome, placards . . . till at last, after 
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some three hours’ drive, we have reached the township, a 
small place dominated by the newly-finished community 
centre on one height and the old church opposite on another. 

Buses, cars, carts of all sorts. The groups with wreaths 
assemble and we move down into the hollow between the 
two heights. Drda and Novomeski have a wreath from the 
Czech writers ; we others arc gathered behind the wreath 
from the Soviet writers. Wc plod down the slope of fine, red- 
yellow dust and fercx:ious heat, infested by photographers 
. . . then slowly up the monastery steps to the graveyard, 
till we are packed around the Tomb, an unimpressive thing 
with a brief sort of monolith on it. The dusty heat bears 
down on us as the speeches continue and the wreaths 
accumulate by the grave. Young people have come up 
behind us and press in to watch the ceremony. The comely, 
intent girls beside me have lipstick on their mouths; and 
against the church wall stands the Leningrad poet with 
her broad, warm face and bright blond hair, serious as a 
child. 

Speeches end. Several direct descendants of Pushkin are 
photographed against the tomb; one of them is a lad with 
hair and facial structure quite like the poet’s. We go down 
the other side of the monastery hill, out into the powdery 
dust and more entanglements of vehicles, cars and rustic 
contraptions with ancient yokes. Many of the carts are 
decorated with birch boughs. So, on this day of festival, 
both Pushkin and the Trinity receive a birch-homage of 
greenery. 

We find our own bus among the thin shadows of the 
pines. Some distance on we strike a large car-park before 
the gates of the estate, crammed with cars and lorries. The 
militia-man doesn’t want to let us in, but gives way before 
our credentials. We lurch down endless avenues of pine. 
Improvised restaurants are at work in the glades, with 
flowers on the light tables. Ice cream stalls keep turning up 
out of the forest depths. People are streaming in from 
everywhere, up and down the main track, in and out of 
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the forest, fathers with babies in their arms and lovers with 
the light of wild flowers in their eyes. A man is selling 
hazel nuts by tlie glassful. Plump girls dispense sweets and 
fruit drinks, and someone is singing in the secret trees. 

Our car stops, something has gone wrong with it, so 
we hurry out to sprawl in the pine-coolness. Vera throws 
herself on the earth like a parched man on a spring of water 
in the desert; and Neruda lies back with half-closed eyes, 
seeing everything there is to see and a lot more. Damdin 
and Gergel compare the Mongolian and Hungarian 
languages for roots in common. Overhead the sky is 
darker blue between the pines. 

“Let us stay here,” says one of the Russian girls. “For 
ever.” 

We drive on down the narrow track of pines for miles 
and come out at last into the huge clearing where a gay 
fair is in full clamour, with merry-go-rounds, and swings, 
and stalls and sideshows. The colours of the scene are as 
clean and bright as a folk-painting. We get out and go the 
way of the strollers. 

Children are splashing in the lake. Under the leaves and 
among the tree-roots arc the large, boisterous families or 
the lovers in a ring of silence, with green light-drifts across 
their brown faces. We go down and over the little bridge 
and the chucklin^g water, up to the house which has been 
opened a few minutes ago as a Museum. Scarcely larger 
than the house revolving on the Pskov stage, a small wooden 
summer residence with the nurse’s room apart at one side. 
A charming garden at the rear and the ground sloping green 
to the lake in front. 

Back to the clearing. Clouds are muttering darkly in the 
west. A few raindrops spit in our faces, but the meeting 
starts on time in the open without the least concern for 
weather-signs. We go up on to the large platform against the 
trees, and Tikhonov takes the chair. A crowd of thousands 
has already gathered, with more and more coming up all 
ithe while. On the other side of the clearing the bright 
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blue swings and merry-go-round stand out richly among 
the varying greens of the grass and the trees, with echoes 
of laughter and song—the right background noises for our 
meeting in praise of the poet. Standing against a rope 
barrier, in the front line of the crowd, is a line of old peasant 
women in red cloaks; and beside them are men and women 
in Baltic costume on benches. 

Speeches begin. Tikhonov, Siao, Drda, Peter Blackman, 
various Soviet writers, a local Comsomol girl with nutbrown 
face. The clouds darken and come towering up our way, 
and the drops thicken. Then, with a rustling rush, the rain 
is pelting. But no one cares or moves. The audience goes 
on sitting or standing witli the same glint of attention. The 
old women in red smile as though they know all that is 
being said but are glad to hear it; they don’t even shake their 
heads to drive away the gnats of rain. Maisky, sitting in 
front of me, keeps feeling in his pockets for something to 
spread out on his knees: handkerchief, letters, odd bits of 
paper, But he, too, is smiling. 

Thunder is suddenly near, and lightenings flicker at us 
out of the moving sky. Still nobody stirs until the last word 
is said by the last speaker. Then, with rain slopping down 
our necks, we climb under the tall pines. 

“Pushkin Rain,” says Tikhonov; and then, at a specially 
loud thunderclap, “ Salute to Pushkin! ” 

The lean young poet Dudin shakes his fist at the roaring 
sky. 

Two types of response, both equally valid. One accepts 
and turns the forces of nature to its own purpose; the other 
resists and also turns the forces of nature to its own pur¬ 
pose. 

“ Good weather for mushroom picking,” says Tikhonov, 
and laughs. “ I thought the lightning was going to strike the 
microphone. Still, it is a great moment, and everything 
is correctly timed.” The emotion of a completed rite with 
deep significance for life, of suddenly merged hopes and 
aspirations, brims up out of his eyes; and he takes my hand 
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in a pledge of the thunder-moment. And a great burst of 
thunder comes, tightening our hands. 

At that moment a man was killed, though we didn’t know 
it. Over towards the house the lightning struck a tree, 
which fell across the man. 

We decided to run for the cars and dash out into the 
open but we don’t know where our cars have parked, and 
splash through mud before we find them. The women rig 
up a partition at the back of the car and change what they 
can of their soaked clothes. The little bus-girl, now that 
there is something to do, forgets all about her finery and 
runs joyously about in the rain till she is wet to the skin 
and her fiery hair clings in tiny ringlets to her cheeks and 
the locket flops on her high, small bosom. 

Blond Natasha runs off in an overcoat twice her size to 
fetch Gcrgcl, who has warily stayed in the house; and then 
Gergel turns up and somebody has to fetch Natasha. And 
when we try to start, we find that the bus is bogged. We 
have to get out and push. But at last we move, though we 
still have spots of trouble on the hills. As we go, we sec 
some people wandering home but others still coming. About 
fifty thousand attended the festival while we were there— 
and Mikhailovskoye, remember, is out in the wilds. 

We have missed the folk-dances, the people miming and 
masquerading as Pushkin characters, the merriment in the 
darkening glades, the songs in the night of the pines and 
along the glimmering edge of water, the dances on the wet 
earth. But we know that the folk are going to carry on 
with their festival throughout the night. 

it’s good to know that, though we the intellectuals arc now 
bumping on our way back to the towns. Around us are 
rain-washed sky and refreshed fields. Soft, long lights 
stretch over the broad earth of evening imder the mauve 
masses of clouds. The fresh green of young crops polished 
by water, with glowing streaks of yellow and russet: all 
dominated by the immense transparent distances. 

We stop for a moment, and among the bushes the virulent 
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mosquitoes attack us. Yet lads are walking across the fields 
with bare torsoes. 

The sky turns a slaty-silver. Children stand in swings 
that have poles instead of ropes. Gossiping groups gather 
at the village corners. 1 recall an incident tliat I saw as 
we were leaving the clearing at Mikhailovskoye. Some lads 
were coming up from the stream. They met a couple of 
girls who ignored their backchat. One of the lads, a lean, 
sinewy chap with clear-cut face, caught hold of one of the 
girls and swung her back in a proper kiss. At that moment 
the ambulance, summoned for the dead man of the light¬ 
ning-struck tree, went past and closed the embracing couple 
from my view. Then I saw the girl slip out of the lad’s 
arms and run on after her friend, lightly, without a back¬ 
ward look. 

At the Chaina of Ostrov the blithe waiter siuTOunds us 
with food, and we drink vodka to keep the chill out. Peter, 
who had read part of one of his poems at tlie meeting, is 
belligerent on the question of poetic diction and effective 
communication, and of course the discussion turns on to 
Picasso. 1 argue that the significance of Picasso can’t be 
settled here in an abstract way; it's all a matter of what is 
or isn’t valuably assimilable within the frame of reference 
which the level of development and the tasks set by history 
determine. Certain convergences between French and 
Russian art are highly desirable; but they won’t come about 
by pious hopes. They will arrive only as part of the struggle 
of the French artists to complete fruitfully the problems 
posited by French art between Cezanne and Picasso. And 
such a struggle is bound up at every point with the political 
issue of peace and democracy. To think otherwise is to 
ask the Russians to stop their own necessary development 
in order to help French or English artists out of their mess. 

On the other side of the table Elvi and Ingcr are having 
a somewhat complementary argument about Dostoevsky: 

. . Agreed that he represents in many ways a force 
antagonistic to positions essential for the development of 
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the Soviet peoples . . . still, his work represents an important 
part of the historical process that has created the Russian 
nation, and so it can’t be simply omitted. Call him the 
infamous thing if you like, but admit he is there in order 
to fight him, to transform the element he defines . . . Yes, 1 
agree that that is precisely what you are doing . . 

At the station, the train seems comfortably set as a 
permanent part of the Ostrov landscape. Walk up and down 
platform. In the large, comfortable buffet people are eat¬ 
ing well. The repairs and extensions of the station are 
still going on. The Siaos come back from a walk with arm¬ 
fuls of white roses that the cottagers have thrust upon them. 
The crystal evening seems everlasting. Children gather to 
watch Peter. (All Soviet people are fascinated by a negro, 
but the elders politely control their feeling. The children 
succumb, with riveted eyes. It isn’t that foreign-looking 
faces are unusual. People from the Far East or from the 
Central Asian Republics are familiar. What fascinates 
in a negro is the fact that he represents in living fact the 
oppressions of imperialism, the cruelties of the non-Soviet 
world. The young people read books like Upton Sinclair’s 
novel about the negroes and simply can’t believe them; 
they can’t believe that such evils exist on the earth. And 
so a negro becomes for them a symbol of human suffering, 
of the incredible world where people can be penalised for 
the colour of their skin. When they see him, they want to 
rush up and embrace him, do something to make amends 
and express their sympathy; and as they can’t do that, they 
stand around w'atching, hoping to get some excuse for 
contact.) How intelligent these youngsters look. The more 
one gets under the surfaces of Soviet life, the more one feels 
the mental alertness of the children, who preserve the merri¬ 
ments and play-fantasies of childhood, yet look out on the 
world with keenly critical eyes. Teachers have to watch 
their step. They must keep rapidly extending their range 
of information ; for every year the children ask more search¬ 
ing questions and demand fuller explanations. What served 
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for educational purposes in matters of culture and history 
five years ago is now sadly out of date. 

To our bunks. Impossible to believe that we have come 
so far in a week. Last Sunday we stood in the square under 
the Pushkin statue at Moscow* and now we have come from 
the storm at Milhailovskoyc into this lucid night—with how 
much in between. 


7. RECAPITULATION 

Lying in the warm darkness of the bunk and waiting for 
the train to start, I review the week. It all seems to fall 
into a coherent pattern, an accumulative significance. What 
phrase will serve ? 

A Pilgrimage in Quest of tlie Poet, in Quest of the 
Sources of Poetry. 

We begin with the set forms of praise, the speeches that 
acclaim and analyse in the sunlight or under the floodlights 
in the halls, the words of the poems and extensions in opera, 
in song, in ballet. And this clamour, starting at the feet 
of the Statue, spreads out in countless ripples, in a myriad 
voices, all over the Soviet Union, echoing back out of the 
people. With the opening of last week, it seems, every 
face in the whole U.S.S.R. was turned to the Statue in 
Moscow where the Poet stood listening. 

Then we come to Leningrad, closer to the Poet himself. 
The historical perspective unfolds in the Senate Square. 
The Poet’s Death becomes one with the People’s Life, and 
the blood of his murder is still wet on the stones where the 
sailors storm the Winter Palace. In the Lycee the union 
is stabilised: there the rebellious whispers of his youth are 
now heard as the first definite voice of the storm that broke 
in 1917, and Pushkin claims the imperial site. 

Then wc go south to Pskov, along the lonelier tracks 
to his ancestral home, the green shadows and bright waters 
of his childhood. To the Tree where he stands quite alone, 
except for earth, sky and wind. 
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I remember the words of the Soviet writer Kapiev: 

This then is the poet? Am I perhaps at the gate of the 
poet’s mystery ? All round him are the windswept gar¬ 
dens. Tossed by the summer rainstorm, O surely they 
remind him of his childhood ? The trees bristle with 
their armour of leaves. A joyous green radiance emanates 
from them. Under, the soil swells. Streams of water 
run gleaming out from the trunks. Tliere’s a smell of 
savoury mint and wet bark. As though trembling with 
rapture, the sunflowers offer their bowed heads to the 
raindrops. The air is swept by waves of watery particles 
like white phantoms. O, child now, what can be purer 
than childhood memories ? And this dream, conjured 
up by the sound of rain with memories that crowd and 
merge together, this poet’s dream: surely it’s here that 
the song begins. 

And just as this childhood-garden, in Kapiev’s story, is 
invaded by the voices of the laughing people from the fields, 
so Mikhailovskoye turns into a festival of the people. The 
point where isolation seems complete becomes the point of 
fullest union. 

Here, then, the quest is ended and the backward move¬ 
ment into origins becomes a movement of return. Of retuni 
into life. The pine-solitude is also the green of the round- 
dance. The silence deepens into song. We have come to 
the source of the poem, and find that it lives as a tryst with 
the people. Here the pure springs are one, the earth and 
the people. 

And so what has happened today is a true completion. 
It completes an event which began when the nameless babe 
wailed here a hundred and fifty years ago. 

We all had to come a long way round, Pushkin and the 
people alike. The people have had to suffer and fight for 
this moment, which ratifies their liberation. Which declares 
for ever that they have gained the earth their heritage. They 
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find that the poet has been there before them, and is dead, 
and leads them into a fuller awareness of their own triumph 
and its meaning. 


During this week I have been thinking only of our own 
pilgrimage, though 1 have known that all over tlie Soviet 
Union the celebrations have also been going on, in innumer¬ 
able concerts, performances of plays and operas, showing 
of Pushkin films. Millions of school-children have been 
learning Pushkin poems by heart. No village or farm has 
been loo small to have a Pushkin lecture and to do some¬ 
thing all its own in the poet’s honour. And now after 
Mikhailovskoye I feel this enormous mass-expression of 
love everywhere round me in the darkness, and it becomes 
the main thing. 

For the first time in history a whole great people have 
thus taken their poet to their hearts. 

That is the tremendous significance of the event, which 
makes it a landmark in world history. What has happened 
during this week cannot in the least be equated with the 
homage, however genuine and stimulating, which has been 
offered at other celebrations to poet or artist. To under¬ 
stand the reason for this we must look to the Soviet 
situation in general. Then we can see why the Pushkin 
Celebrations have their unique force and importance. 

They coincide with the decisive turn in post-war recovery. 
That turn represents a wide and deep stabilisation of the 
Socialist economy of the U.S.S.R. In the late 1930’s, after 
the success of the first two Five-Year Plans, the same point 
of stabilisation was being reached—the expansion of heavy 
industry and the mechanisation of agriculture which made 
possible a general qualitative enrichment of the texture of 
living. But the war came with its infinite wastage of produc¬ 
tive resources, its incalculable devastation over Central and 
Southern Russia, its murderous destruction of lives ... In 
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1945 the Soviet Union faced a terrible problem of recon¬ 
struction; but with an unparalleled energy and boldness of 
conception, it has made good its war losses and driven right 
ahead into a new level of productivity. For in this work 
it has been able to draw on its wide experience of socialist 
planning and on the intensified moral energies of its people, 
which the war compacted. 

Thus, the Pushkin Celebrations have come just at the 
moment when the Soviet people have rested for a moment 
from their post-war elTorts and looked round on their 
extended gains. How better could they express their sense 
of those gains, of great new cultural energies at work and 
of triumphant socialist unity, than by celebrating the poet 
whom they recognise as the founder of modern Russian 
culture ? 

A thousand reasons conspire to make Pushkin specially 
significant at this moment. The Soviet people felt the war 
as a defence of their culture, which included everything of 
value in the past as well as the present; and so, in acclaiming 
Pushkin, they acclaim also the Soviet victory, the success¬ 
ful vindication of the humanist virtues of their tradition. 
Soviet Socialism has throughout involved the popularisation 
of the Classics, The coming-of-age of socialist culture is 
thus expressed by the completion of the Soviet people's 
absorption of Pushkin, the supreme Russian classic. In this 
joyful merging of the new socialist culture and the humanism 
of Pushkin, which reaches a point of decisive stability in 
these Celebrations, something of enormous historical import¬ 
ance occurs. Something, as I have said, which has no past 
parallel and which can only increase in significance with 
the years. 

To have had the privilege of taking part in such an event 
is a happiness for which 1 can never be sufficiently grateful 
to the Soviet people. 
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IL BACKGROUND OF THE QUEST 


8. LENINGRAD AND MOSCOW AGAIN 
Monday, June 13 .— 

The reason why the train started so late (5 a.m.) was that 
the suddenly heavy fall of rain loosened the rails for some 
five kilometres and they had to be repaired before the train 
could go. The big rain pipes on Ostrov station show what 
downpours have to be reckoned with hereabouts. 

Elvi S. shows a photo of herself taken about a dozen 
years ago, impossibly boyish and fragile. Now she has two 
children, the elder a boy of twelve. She spent three years 
in jail in Finland during the war for having been on the 
Committee of the Society for Friendly Relations with the 
U.S.S.R. ; and she gives Inger H. lessons in jail behaviour, 
so that she can prepare herself for what is coming in the 
barbarised West. Her boy runs a newspaper at school, and 
the headmaster complains to her that he is demoralising 
the place—though the other boys used to write her letters 
full of bloody threats and fascist brags. “ 1 never bothered 
to show them to the head, but he knew.” Her health is 
bad ; she has recently had an operation for stone ; but she 
laughs all the while, skimming little jests over the surface 
of things like a child skimming a flat stone on water. 
Writing her name in Stancu’s address-book, she writes her 
husband’s name by mistake. Stancu is delighted. “ C’est 
I’amour.” 

She recites her poems in Finnish, and they have a strange 
lilt. With her aid I try to translate one of her prison lyrics. 

Here, with these four walls about me, 
free, and man, I stand. 

Straw for bedding. Tin for drinking. 

Clothes with prison brand. 
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Silkwing is the swallow swooping, 
skyward swift it goes. 

Somewhere close a steamboat’s whistle 
of departure blows. 

Judge me then, you blind, I bid you. 

Well the law I know. 

Life prepared the task and set it: 
mine to bear it so. 

To my lips the tin of water, 
free, and man, 1 lift. 

Life has given me this bounty. 

Drink, and praise the gift. 

Hard indeed to transliterate the lyric effect of a language 
that runs like this (the swallow-stanza): 

Silkkisiipeaskyn lento 
pilviin kohoaa. 

Jostain laivan lahtohuuto 
korvaan kumahtaa. 

In Leningrad, wc make a hasty visit to both the historical 
section and the collection of Western Art in the Hermitage. 
The Rembrandts alone deserve a week, and some of the 
Titians . . . And then those Veronese ... the Kuban and 
Scythic goldwork . . . However, I try to keep to the point: 
What works of Western painting have been available in 
Russia to influence artists of the last and present centuries ? 
Here there are endless court-painters of France, many fine 
Poussins, but no David, no Delacroix, and no Turner, no 
Constable. 

In the hotel Ann says, “ I am sure that was Tamara Rust 
who passed us in the corridor.” 

I reply that it’s ridiculous. Someone of the same Russian 
type. Then in the dining-room we strike Nora Wooster 
more excited than Balboa on the crests of Darien and cer¬ 
tainly not silent. A woman’s delegation has arrived by 
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boat from England, and Tamara Rust is a member of it. 

To the lordly house where the Leningrad Union of 
Writers has its club. An hour or so ago we have heard that 
the writers would like us to make a speech on the literary 
developments in our country or read a poem. So, while we 
move about the Hermitage, Ann has been scribbling down 
lines from my Cry of Greece. She remembers it because she 
has heard it so often when producing it this spring for public 
meetings. And she gets most of it down by the time we go 
into the hall where some sixty or seventy writers are await¬ 
ing us. V. Lvov, a Leningrad critic with keen face and 
impeccable French accent, hurries up to give me his essay 
on Giordano Bruno and Our Times, begs me to write him 
my opinion of it; he knows my novel on Bruno. 

Novomeski starts in Slovak with Drda translating, almost 
a vaudeville turn. Siao is so overcome that he breaks olT, 
goes to the window and looks out for a while as if he has 
forgotten the meeting, then comes back and makes an 
assured speech on the cultural issues of the New China. 
Damdin gives some of his own translations of Pushkin into 
Mongolian, mentioning that the rhythm is in the first half of 
each line. Polyanov recites, saying that a generation or two 
ago he began as a Proletarian Poet and is now a People’s 
Poet. Elvi recites and makes Finnish sound the natural 
tongue of a lyric poet. Becher, Gergel, Stancu give 
speeches ... I read the opening of Cry of Greece, explaining 
that it is a declamation meant for several voices, single and 
choric, with stylised movement, and that the form has been 
much used in England since my On Guard for Spain was 
done at hundreds of meetings all over England in 1936-9, 
even in Trafalgar Square. Then I ask Ann to read some 
more, and her voice has a shattering effect on the meeting. 

Then Neruda reads poems, with Vera frailly and 
gallantly adding her versions. He goes on to talk about 
his development into a political poet from a poet of love- 
in-the-spring. A development in which there is no con¬ 
tradiction. He tells how in the Spanish Civil War 
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Republican soldiers gave the shirts off their backs and 
the flags they had won as trophies to make paper for his 
poems. How he defended a woman, a fine photographer, 
who gave up her work to devote herself t6 the people’s cause 
and who was maliciously slandered. How, after his defence 
of her, he lost all support from the literary world, but the 
slanders ceased. How, during the war, he wrote his poem 
on Stalingrad and read it to the Mexican workers, and 
how they printed it and posted it up on the walls of Mexico 
City. How the intelligentsia then finally turned on him and 
the working class offered him an inexhaustible love. 

He speaks simply, passionately. And one knows at once 
that he, like Robeson, is a man who has made his choice, 
who stands on the earth and who speaks with the truth of 
love. 

By 3 a.m. we are abed in the train. 


Moscow; Tuesday, June 14 ^— 

I learn that some hundred thousand of people turned up 
at Mikhailoskoyc and that the dances and mimings were 
held after all. Many people stayed all night, some sleeping 
in tents, some not sleeping at all. 

Paul Robeson Concert at the Chaikovsky Hall. Various 
turns by leading Soviet singers and musicians. One lovely 
thing is a birch-dance by some two score girls, a dance in 
which they move like dolls or tree-spirits with no visible 
movements of the feet. And one singer sings in the true 
harsh and clear style of the village, lifts the style to an art 
level, but keeps its character. 

Then comes Paul. The reception he gets is warm beyond 
all words, and at the end they won’t let him go. It takes 
him well over a half-hour to say good-bye, amid all the 
flowers and kisses. (Tomorrow he flies back to the States, 
to the trial of the Twelve Communists.) Yet in all this 
boundless enthusiasm there is no trace of hysteria. 
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At supper Laxness, the Icelandic Communist author, tells 
how the night before he was drawn into an art argument 
at dinner and mentioned to his neighbour that Picasso was 
his favourite artist. The result was that he had to argue on 
for hours ; for his neighbour was the artist Gerasimov, who 
detests Picasso’s work. Laxness has just issued a novel in 
which among other matters he tells the story of the struggle 
in Iceland to prevent the Americans from turning the island 
into a war base. The Americans tried to grab almost the 
whole place and make it a bombing station. They were 
defeated in this aim, but couldn’t be stopped from taking 
one area over. A happy fellov/. Laxness, with his green hat 
jaunty on his fair head and damn-all air : as courageously 
independent as he is warm-hearted. 

Every afternoon when Lenin’s Tomb is open there is a 
long queue—round about two thousand people—waiting to 
go in. As it takes only a few moments to pass before the 
body, there must be tens of thousands who visit it each 
time. Rain makes no difference to the queue. An Ameri¬ 
can journalist recently wrote : “ It helps to be noticed in the 
queue.” Well, well . . . 

Elvi says, “ I went in again. How small he is, how small.” 


Wednesday, June 15 .— 

Tolstoy’s town house in his later years. One of the first 
Soviet museums of this sort. “ Let the people see how 
Tolstoy lived on two storeys,” said Lenin. And that is 
exactly the effect I got. The torment and the abysmal split 
in Tolstoy’s spirit: you feel it all here, as if he were breath¬ 
ing sterterously on the other side of the wooden walls, as 
if you heard him groan as he wrote Ivan Ilych in the ugly 
little workroom where he used to receive visitors. Outside 
it is the table at which he used to make shoes, with his tools 
and a pair of the shoes he made, and the stairway up which 
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he used to let his wife bring the less well-dressed visitors, 
the peasants with a wonn in their souls.* 

What you feel all the time is just that: the weak com¬ 
promise that always lay at the heart of his uncompromising 
attitudes. A depressing domestic squalor somehow overlays 
the place, showing at its strongest where the tawdry 19th- 
century finery confesses his acquiescence in the Countess’s 
notions of beauty and comfort. Below, the plain battered 
family table ; above, the table for parties in the room 
where the charades and little plays were acted. The 
luxurious ugliness of the artist-daughter’s room as pathetic 
as the ascetic ugliness of the good daughter’s. 

But in the garden, with its mound at the end, you lose 
the sense of strain, of muffled lusts and hates inextricably 
entangled with virtues. Here you feel only the prophet 
walking in the cool of evening on the seventh day of 
creation. 

But even here the irony of his life has its little jest. In 
the later years of his residence he was being enclosed by a 
brewery, a perfume factory : industrialism in the form most 
loathly to him. 

Mayakovsky Museum 

From Tolstoy to Mayakovsky : perhaps not so big a leap 
as it seems. Normally the museum is in the house where 
the poet lived ; but that house is under repairs and so the 
collection is temporarily in the Club of the Zis Factory. 
A magnificent building, airy with glass. We glance into its 
clean and spacious rooms—and these indeed, with their 
feeling of an easily-shared life, seem the antithesis of 
Tolstoy’s stifling inbred world. The dance-room is endless. 

* Ivan Ilych I always feel to be the moral apotheosis of the 
world created by naturalism: an utterly loveless world (because 
naturalism, based on the point-to-point approach, lacks all 
emotional as well as aesthetic binding forces). A world which has 
only one coherent idea, the horror of death. To see the room 
where it was written (with much of Resurrection) is to reinforce 
this feeling. The house stifles with its divided will, its puritanic 
hate mixed with animal high-spirits. 
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A class of children is having a lesson on Mayakovsky, so 
we wait and roam round in the gleaming club-rooms. Two 
large rooms are hung with paintings by young folk—ages 
from six to twenty. (Children of workers in the factory have 
all sorts of facilities in such a club.) The paintings often 
show a genuine art-sense. Some have a good compositional 
force, and others show an adventurous love of colour, e.g., 
one of hay-stacking, where the lad had tried to make his 
warm harmonies an integral element in the building-up of 
his forms. 

The Mayakovsky Exhibition is very capably arranged, 
with photos on panels, models, and originals of the poet’s 
early posters. The guides have the devotion and knowledge 
of their subject which we now expect in Soviet guides. To 
my surprise, on hearing my name, they at once dive into 
their archives and produce the manuscript of two essays 
I wrote years ago on Mayakovsky ; and they beg me to send 
them any material whatever about him that appears in 
England. Finally, they bring out a gramophone and play 
two records of Mayakovsky reciting his own poems. I'he 
children are so interested that (though they have had a long 
lesson of their own on the poet) they have stayed on to 
listen to the guides’ remarks to us ; and they cluster round 
with eager eyes to hear the records. The records arc old, 
the voice distant and yet fiercely alive, shouting over the 
crags. Actors and verse-speakers come here to beg for a 
hearing of the voice and to study Mayakovsky’s method of 
declamation. 

Chat with Nexo on the possibility of reprinting his work 
in England. If Picasso has eyes like a child’s, which look 
out darkly in absorption of the ceaseless newness of forms, 
Nexo has the child’s awakening astonishment at the abrupt 
realisation that he is separate from the flux of things and 
faces, and must find a means of communication. 

Laxness mentions that a film on Stalingrad is to be shown 
at VOKS. We get along in time. The reconstructions of the 
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battle in the railway station and the crossing of the Volga 
are movingly done. 

Now to the celebrations for Nexo’s Eightieth Birthday 
in the hall where Paul gave his concert last night. Once 
more we arc put on the stage to sweat under the glare of 
lights. Speech after speech by Soviet writers in tribute to 
Nexo’s contribution to the novel. Fadeyev, Simonov, Fedin, 
Vishnevsky, Leonov . . . Vishnevsky, with torrential 
humour, tells of the days he spent with Nexo in Spain 
during the Civil War . . . Then flowers and gifts, gifts and 
flowers. Students speak, representatives of women’s 
organisations, workers ... 

At last Nexo himself. He says tliat he has no reputation 
among the intellectuals of his own country, but in the Soviet 
Union he finds every response that a writer could desire. 
It may seem very pleasant to be old, to sit on a stage and 
be praised and surrounded with flowers; but it isn’t 
pleasant, it’s bitter. He wants to be young again, to take 
part in the struggle, to see the new world being won . . . 
And he tells little talcs. How once as a young lad, suffering 
the pangs of unrequited love, he sat watching cattle, seated 
between the horns of a cow who flicked the flies away with 
her ears. Then the flies settled on him and he had to take 
his hands out of his pockets. So he tried to flick his ears 
too, and found to his surprise that he could do it. Then, a 
while later, some kindly middle-class people wanted to have 
him educated, and they sent him to the pastor, who asked 
him questions of general knowledge, beginning with zoology. 
And the very first question was : What animal can flap 
its ears ? And he, Nexo, answered: I can. And proved 
it . . . But he wasn’t taken into the school. The working 
class learns slowly, he says, learns out of its own hard 
experience, but what it learns it remembers, what it gains 
it keeps . . . And again he says it is bitter to be old. 

The hot lights have been too much for Ann, who retires 
to bed. But T go on to the banquet for Nexo at the Union 
of Writers. Toast on toast, with little speeches. Laxness 
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denies that Scandinavian writers don’t revere the name of 
Nexo. His warm speech moves Nexo . . . Perventsev 
toasts me ; and 1 mention that I first heard the name of 
Nexo far away, some thirty years ago in Brisbane, when T 
had come to know the fighters of the working class and saw 
the well-thumbed books they passed about among them¬ 
selves. books that heartened them and gained a deep love, 
hooks by Jack London, Nexo, Gorky. 1 am glad that I 
first heard the names of Gorky and Nexo, not from literary 
critics, but from the working class. Fcdin, with his lean, 
intellectual face, gives me a look of pleasure and nods, lifts 
his glass. 


9. STALINGRAD 
Thursday, June 16 .— 

Moscow Airport is thronged with people, peasants, 
workers, men with portfolios. “ Just like a railway station,” 
says Nexo, He is going back to Denmark. ” Ah, I am old. 
1 can’t keep this travelling up, and the change of food upsets 
me. I don’t suppose I’ll ever be able to come again. And 
they arc so good, so kind .. 

The plane bumps a little till it gets above the clouds. A 
Korean writer Lee-Gee-Eng, has now joined us. Stalingrad 
Airport seems definitely lost in the steppes, amid small 
crusht bushes and sage-grey herbs along the roadway ; and 
Stalingrad itself first shows up as a few clay huts washed 
with white, fragments of buildings somehow inhabited, and 
dug-outs. 

Then we see the main city, the main shambles, with a 
reconstructed or new building sticking up here and there. 
Tht Volga is ruffled by wind to purple-brown. A coolness 
is blowing off the steppes, but inside it is a smell of scorched 
earth and grass, wormwood. Overhead, the vast steppe-sky. 
The hotel is only a few yards away from the shop comer 
where Von Paulus had his H.O. That corner has just been 
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completely rebuilt, but the hotel is still somewhat patched 
up. Our large room is divided with glistening pillars and 
has a bathroom almost the same size (with pipes not yet 
connected up). 

Stalingrad : a people battered down into the earth, but 
unbroken. They come up out of the earth to rebuild their 
world. 

In the Museum of its Defence the George Sword has pride 
of place. Drda gives me a wry smile. 

Across the way is the shattered railway station, and in the 
square the statues of dancing children round a pool. 
Riddled and torn in the battle, now restored. A poor work 
of art, but what matters in it is the dance of the children 
and the obstinate restoration. The dance of the children 
sanctifies the place and will beget its own curves of beauty. 

A theatre building has been recently completed. It 
includes a big cinema and a smaller theatre at the side, 
where song-turns are going on to a lounging audience; a 
restaurant and a reading-room. Well-read copies of 
Ognarok poets on the table. (Qgnarok, or Flamelet, is an 
illustrated magazine edited by Surkov, which issues cheap 
booklets of prose and verse with very wide circulation.) All 
round are new flat-buildings going up. The theatre opens 
out into a long park which is being constructed by voluntary 
labour brigades. A woman, Cherkassova, started this 
voluntary work here, gathering a band of women and re¬ 
building Dom Pavlova, the house where the surgeon Pavlov 
put up the most heroic defence of a struggle that was 
everywhere heroic. 

We see the narrow line of the final defence : only a strip 
of land along the Volga, a hell of smasht earth, dominated 
by the line of western hills which the Germans held. Look¬ 
ing at it in this quiet sunlight, one cannot possibly believe 
that such a position could have been held against heavily- 
armoured attack ; but held it was. 

Huts, bits of crackt masonry, holes in the earth. The 
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people live somewhere, anywhere, while the busy work of 
reconstruction goes on. 

The Volga turns dark-blue and the burnt smell fades 
from the cool breeze. 

In the evening we sec a film of the earlier phases of 
reconstruction. Stalingrad in 1943, utterly destroyed : not 
a building left, and the tractor works, the Red October 
plant, a mess of twisted metal. How difficult it must have 
been to look on at this deathly chaos and then make the 
decision to move in and start clearing. The question of 
keeping the whole desolation as a record and of moving 
to a new site was indeed debated ; but there could be only 
one choice for such people. To rebuild at the heart of the 
enemy’s destructive work. They came in and started clear¬ 
ing, long before the war was ended. The Komsomols came, 
living in tents and in converted Nazi planes, and blithely 
faced the desperate jobs : students as bricklayers or engineers 
as rubble clearers. Order appears, the first Post Office a 
hole in a house-face, and so on. Life begin^s afresh in 
Stalingrad, with increasing momentum. 

We see also films of the battle. 

To see those films anywhere, at any time, is a shattering 
experience. To see them here, on the very earth of Stalin¬ 
grad, is strange and exalting. Already during the battle 
Stalingrad had become a legendary name like Troy or 
Roncevaux, a horn blown from the ultimate ravines of 
courage and triumph over death. Yet quick of our quick, 
written large with every significant problem of our world. 
And seeing the battle again on this screen, on the very night 
of Stalingrad, I feel the urgency a thousandfold more urgent, 
and yet also the legendary image more magically secure in 
its epical depths. 

Into the immense darkness of stars: young folk strolling 
in the gardens of quiet, songs and dances along the midnight 
Volga. 
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Friday^ June 17 .— 

The Tractor Factory. Brigades are at work on the roads; 
voluntary groups from the factory are making the new parks. 
We see four completed schools in a couple of miles. Our 
driver ignores the notice of Road Under Repairs; and when 
he comes up to the main work gang one of the men tells 
him to go back. He pleads that he has delegates aboard. 
The man says No, while the kerchiefed women start 
building a barrier of stones across the road. Then at last 
he relents and says, “ All right, but you shouldn’t.” The 
women at once haul the stones aside and laugh at us. “ It 
was only a joke.” 

At the factory the Director (a few months ago the chief 
engineer) takes us into the unending workshop. We go 
half its clanging length and can’t see either end. Then into 
the assembly room, where to our inexpert eye things begin 
to take a recognisable shape; the parts come together and 
are suddenly the completed tractor lurching off the edge 
of the line, the tracks safely pinned with a few blows of 
the hammer and the engines chuffing with a mild surprise 
at their own smooth working. Eighty-five tractors a day. 

Then the turning shop, with less noise and fine jobs being 
busily done. Here the apprentices gather round, especially 
interested in Peter. (Paul Robeson sang at the factory a 
week or so ago, and tliat sharpens the interest in a dark 
face.) At length they can stand it no longer and they break 
into a rush of questions. They want to know all about Peter, 
but also about the rest of us. What countries do we come 
from ? What do we write ? What are we going to write 
about the Soviet Union ? The Director stands aside, listen¬ 
ing with amusement. Again the mixture of formality and 
informality. Men in important positions aren’t afraid of 
having their dignity compromised; for their dignity reposes 
on their character and their work,* 

* In the workshop we see the wall-newspapers, with its Crocodile 
satirical drawings which spare no one who doesn’t deserve it. 
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Down towards the river: here a magnificent club-building 
is only a couple of weeks from its opening day. We roam 
through its capacious rooms where the shavings of wood 
are not yet swept away. Everything is noble in proportions, 
glistening with the whiteness that they love; the large win¬ 
dows look out on the Volga and the green lands beyond. 
Beside stands the shell of what has been a big theatre, which 
is to be restored. 

We go down to the river by steep wooden steps, followed 
by a tumult of almost-naked brown children who tumble 
over themselves and fall into the water in their anxiety to 
see Peter. A steamer is waiting to take us on a trip down 
the Volga. Along the further side of the low islands, down 
to the huge park reservation opposite the southern end of 
Stalingrad. We land and mingle with the many statues 
among the pines, and bathe in a swiftly-flowing stream. As 
we have no bathing costumes, the sexes divide and bathe at 
different points. Drda enjoys himself like a baby hippo. 

With difficulty we wrench ourselves from the cool water, 
and plod back into the gritty heat. Siao buys some sand¬ 
wiches from a kiosk and comes to show us the butter about 
half an inch thick: too rich to eat. Piotr, who is in charge 
of the party, stands over us once again with his paralysing 
handshake, “ I like you, yes . . .” He can’t understand 
why everyone isn’t happy and friendly all over the world ; 
asks incredulously about Priestley and English “ progressive 
intellectuals ” ; shakes hands again and rushes oil to do 
something, as indefatigably capable as he is hearty. 

Along the banks are small houses, with the well poles 
making felucca-designs on the sky, and brown children 
everywhere bathing in the strong Volga. 

Back in the city on the other side, we lay a wreath on the 
Memorial for the Dead in the central park, Neruda lays a 
wreath of his own on the tomb of Passionaria’s son who 
died in the defence. His wife says to me as we go, “ I can’t 
help remembering how Hemingway, who was feted so 
boundlessly in Spain, wrote so dirtily in For Whom the Bell 
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Tolls —saying that Passionaria’s son had sneaked away from 
the war. He was only a young boy then . .. and now he has 
been killed here. Surely Hemingway must feel ashamed of 
himself.” 

” Fm afraid you pay him loo high a compliment,” I say. 

Bigiaretti on the lyricism of Italian literature: says that 
whatever developments are brought about in Italy by 
Socialism must proceed from this basis of lyrical fantasy. 

Polyanov keeps up his little jokes. Walking ahead of 
Peter, he knocks on Lce-Gec-Eng’s door, hurries past, and 
leaves Peter to explain when Lec-Gee-Eng (who speaks only 
Korean) opens the door. 

We go for a walk on our own. A funfair for children 
with delightfully painted little houses ; a small zoo smelling 
of elephants (and revealing only a horse-rump when we 
follow the example of some small boys and look through a 
crack); the walk along the Volga where the girls are now 
strolling after work with fresh frocks and Soviet nylons ; 
odd make-shift houses, a neat entrance into a shapeless mass 
of rubble, a cellar with iron stairway rising over its door to 
nowhere and a twisted chimney-pipe smoking out of its rear; 
posters garishly warning against the careless use of oil- 
lamps and primuses ; great stacks of fruit drinks.* 

Back in the hotel, the Assistant of the City Architect 

* Posters are often poor, weakly naturalistic. The unassimilation 
of such art-movements as cubism means a weak sense of dynamic 
design. Much architecture is also lacking in clear style. Soviet 
architects will emerge from the present invaluable controversies 
with enhanced grasp on the problems of developing forms relevant 
to contemporary needs and also carrying on national traditions. 
(Thus, a Leningrad style for the new L. areas which will mix 
harmoniously with the older sections without imitating them is 
badly needed.) Soviet architects are keenly aware of these problems 
and their own shortcomings: that is the whole point of the 
controversies. (One of the current jokes about the liking for pillars 
high up a fa9ade, “ O that's to make sure a fellow-architect doesn’t 
steal them.”) And indeed the final impression is of the strong clear 
concepts of form emerging from the welter. 
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(whom we would call the town-planner) arrives with maps, 
photos, drawings. He tells us succinctly and expertly about 
the Plan for the New Stalingrad, in which some 800 archi¬ 
tects took part. As he talks, it becomes clear that the Soviet 
town-planners have learned all that the excellent theory of 
English planners can teach—and are going ahead to apply it. 

Stalingrad, he says, is a river city of 64 kilometres length 
and a narrow breadth ; it therefore provides special prob¬ 
lems. Full advantage will be taken of the river view. 
Granite embankments and terraces will be built all along 
the banks. No new industry will be allowed, and the port 
will be moved north to the factory area. The rest of the 
city will be broken up into self-sufficient neighbourhoods, 
each with its own schools, theatres, stadia, parks. (No child 
will have to go more than 500 metres to school.) Special 
care will be given to ensure that each neighbourhood has its 
own character and that there is no mechanical duplication 
of forms. An enormous park and garden of some 480 
hectares will be planted in the middle of the long city, with 
a stadium for some 40,000 people ; and the railway will go 
underground. The smaller stadia of the neighbourhoods 
will be connected up by boulevardes. The northern and 
southern halves of the city will be linked by underground 
electric trains. 

The buildings of the city will be four to five storeys high, 
except for a couple of important administrative centres. 
Why have skyscrapers ? the town-planner asks. “ We have 
lots of ground. We aren’t in the position of capitalist 
countries where ground gets an inordinate market value 
and buildings have to be heaped up skyhigh. We feel that 
the amenities of the city, its silhouette in relation to the 
whole landscape, will be bettered if we keep to modest 
heights.” 

The New Stalingrad will have 52 per cent, green space. 
It will be a city of fountains. Marble, granite and bronze 
will be much used. In the central area, flat-buildings ; in the 
more outlying parts, separate houses with gardens. Forests 
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of two to two-and-a-half kilometres width will run all along 
the western side and its higher ground. They will cut off 
the dry steppe-winds and help to change the climatic con¬ 
ditions. The New Stalingrad will have fresher summers and 
milder winters ; and will be a university centre* especially 
for agricultural studies. The new city will be finished within 
seventeen years. Meanwhile all building is in terms of the 
plan. 

Polyanov, with his fool-smile* asks about the Dead. There 
will be two large crematoria, says the town-planner, but not 
in the first five-year plan ; the first attention is to the living. 

To the cinema : not the large one, but an open-air show, 
pleasant except for the mosquitoes. The film. Three 
Meetings, is poor, though it has Pudovkin's name to it. (1 
think he was called in to do what he could with a weak film 
that had gone wrong.) What is bad about the film, despite 
its superficial moral, is the effort to get an obvious 
glamour-slickness. Neruda comes in just as it starts ; he has 
been to see the first act of a musical show, Sylvia, about 
which he groans. 

These inferior art products are worth some emphasis, as 
they help to make clear what is meant by the struggle 
against cosmopolitanism and bourgeois survivals. Sylvia is 
quite popular.* 

The woman next to Ann in the cinema recognises that we 
are English and talks with us. She begs us to tell the truth 
about what we see and to let the English people know how 
friendly are the Soviet people, how devoted to peace, how 
everything in their way of life looks in on peace and con¬ 
structive work. 

* Another example of this struggle is the conflicting attitudes to 
folk-music (Tatar music, etc.)—whether to present it with all its 
native, often hard, character, or to soften it towards the concert- 
ballad. I myself am all on the side of the former trend and am 
glad to see it often championed by Soviet amateurs. 
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The afforestation scheme of the New wStalingrad is only 
one small section of a vast scheme that embraces some 120 
million hectares of Soviet land ; an area that produces 
60 per cent, of the grain and oil crops, and of the crops 
needed for industrial raw materials, and includes a third of 
the collective farms. Eight colossal shelter-belts will be 
set up against the dry winds. The first stretches for 1,080 
kilometres, from Mt. Vishyovaya in Siberia to the Caspian 
Sea, along both banks of the River Ural. This great belt 
of forests will take and break the first assault of the hot 
desert winds. The next belt, running from Kuibyeshev in 
the north to Vladimorovka on the river east of Stalingrad, 
will protect the Volga region. The third will run along both 
banks of the Volga down to the Caspian ; the fourth, south 
from Stalingrad to the Caucasus for 570 kilometres. Other 
great belts will stretch from Penza to Kamensk, from 
Voronezh to Rostov, from Kamyshin to Stalingrad. The 
banks of the North Donets will be thickly afforested. Look 
at these spaces on the map, and you cannot fail to be 
astounded at the audacity of the scheme. All previous 
afforestation plans anywhere dwindle into insignificance. 
This is man at last laying hands of entire confidence on 
nature. 

What I have mentioned are the big shelter-belts. They 
will be supplemented by windbreaks over the whole steppe- 
country, smaller works carried out by local authorities, 
kolkhoz or State farm. At the same time some forty-four 
thousand lakes and reservoirs will be constructed. 

Last Thoughts 

Stalingrad as the correlative of Mikhailovskoye. There 
the green blossoming depths, the fruitful earth, the pine 
solitude and the happy dance-union. Here the attack of 
evil, the bedrock resistance which makes the ruins a topless 
triumph, the difficult rebirth out of shattered stone. The 
green and innocent life, and the ruined city of man ; the 
rich life of nature which is one with the creative inner life. 
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the poetic image, and the stubborn battle in which the whole 
strategy of defence and victory becomes conscious. The 
Tree and the Machine. 

Between Mikhailovskoye and Stalingrad, the whole life 
of the Soviet Union. The whole life of man anywhere at 
this great moment of choice in man’s history, the greatest 
moment of all. 

To stand here in the darkness is to stand at the hidden 
heart, the manifest heart, of the forces of transformation at 
work in man. To set oneself against them is to go down 
into the hell of that rabble who show their sick, murderous 
faces in the film, the defeated Nazi army; to feel oneself 
in harmony with this tremendous pulsating life is an 
exaltation beyond the power of a Beethoven scherzo to utter. 

10. MOSCOW, THIRD TIME 
Saturday, June 18 .— 

The rich cream and sunflower-oil in the cooking breaks 
me down at last. (De Vries is in bed, and others are suffer¬ 
ing too.) 1 have been given pills by Gergel, who hides his 
kindliness behind smoked glasses. (Blinded by gas in the 
1914-18 war, he lived through a foul darkness, blacking 
shoes in the gutter, but struggled back to sight and wrote.) 
Now I reluctantly agree to see a doctor, who turns out a 
dear old fellow with shuffling gait and bright-eyed volubility 
in a confusion of languages. As I am a foreigner, he treats 
me to a flurry of all his tongues. “ Ah, vous etes English, I 
love Dickens, sie mussen stay in bed trois jours, what a 
pischatel i Dickens, O Pickwick, je I’adore.” He throws up 
his hands and beams. “ Gastro-enteritis sub-acuta, ah. you 
know Latin. Buono.” But though a dear old fellow, he 
isn’t a fool and knows his job.' 

Ann goes to a children’s theatre and sees a charming 
version of a Buryat folkplay about a Magic Jar which 
doubles every object put into it. 
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Sundayf June 19 *— 

If you think of self-respect in terms of the cash-nexus, 
you’ll be surprised at the fact that differences in jobs and 
earnings make no difference to the feelings of equality here. 
Also the fact that the sense of equality in no way leads to 
presumption or insubordination. People arc satisfied to do 
their job ; and if the job entails orders from someone else, 
they obey without the least show of subservience or 
resentment. 

Since nothing holds a man back from changing his job or 
rising to a higher position of administrative control except 
his own inclination and capacity, the result is this lack of 
subservience or resentment. Obviously among so many 
millions there must be cases of subservience and resent¬ 
ment ; but the general rule is certainly one of extraordinary 
balance and self-respect. The taking or the giving of orders 
docs not affect the basic equality. 

And this gives an effect of individual separateness, self- 
sufficiency, independence : each person revolving in his or 
her effective orbit. But in the full focus the enhanced 
individuality appears as an aspect of a new sort of together¬ 
ness, community. Thus, despite the often furious pace of 
work, there is an absence of that deep sense of strain, 
entangled pressures of opposed wills, that pervades a class- 
society even when it is trying to relax. Argument and con¬ 
flict of ideas within the social whole are abundantly present, 
but they do not give the effect of an infringement of spiritual 
privacy. Oddly, that infringement dominates in tlie class- 
nations which talk so loudly of individual rights. 

This is an important point to bear in mind when con¬ 
sidering the cultural controversies of the Soviet Union. 

Woman who has lived in Moscow a couple of years but 
still doesn’t speak Russian well: “ The girls who help in the 
kitchen are so tactful that they repeat the mistakes I make 
with words, so as not to discomfit me.” 
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I can’t bear to stay in an hotel room any longer. Wc go 
to see Prokoviev’s Cinderella Ballet, Zoiysha. A pleasing 
work, though the mixture of mime and classical ballet (as 
we call the steps worked out by the Romantic Movement) 
isn’t altogether successful. Struchkova dances Zoiysha: a 
young dancer recently diploma’d out of the Bolshoy School, 
who has a supple grace and a vivid power of tenderness. 
The whole ballet, a product of the immediate post-war 
period, has something of a call for a new fullness in life, 
which gives it signiticance despite its weaknesses. The 
kitchen-maid comes up out of her privation into enjoyment 
of the rich earth. Struchkova brings out this vital meaning 
with great charm. 

Here, as in general, the strongest burst of enthusiasm 
comes from the young girls in the audience. One has the 
feeling that they are the vanguard force demanding a con¬ 
tinual enrichment of the textures of life and art. 

Monday, June 20 .— 

All the remaining delegates go to the Writers’ Union : 
not the club, but the main building (said to have been the 
house where lived the family called the Rostovs in 
War and Peace), Sofronov, Surkov and Perventsev in the 
chair, with other writers listening about the room. We sit 
at the long tabic, and are asked to make any comment we 
like on our experiences, ask any questions, etc. 

When my turn comes, 1 say that I speak for a number of 
writers in Britain who are friendly towards the Soviet Union 
and who feel that at times Soviet critics make a mechanical 
application of their own problems and solutions to the situa¬ 
tion in countries like France and England. Such countries, 
where there has been a successful bourgeois revolution far 
back in the past, have developed many special problems and 
many valuable modes of expression during the last 150 years, 
which need a thorough understanding from within if the 
issues are to be truly and fruitfully grasped. Otherwise 
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criticisms are liable to lack relevance, or at best to be very 
over-simplified. Socialist Realism may perhaps be defined 
as expression which lays hold of people and the reality of 
their experience (the realistic element) and which always 
seeks to transform people along the lines of resolution deter¬ 
mined by the nature of the conflict in which they are 
historically participants (the socialist clement). Thus the 
basis question is always People. The level of development 
reached nationally by each people is of crucial importance 
in defining what is both the concrete basis of experience and 
the modes of transformation. This level is determined by 
the whole national tradition, which ultimately resides in the 
people and becomes their active possession by the process 
of transformation. Hence the key importance of national 
tradition and inheritance, which differs for each people. To 
read mechanically the problems of one culture into those of 
another is in fact to omit the essential thing, the people. If 
that is done, we neither lay hold of people nor understand 
what socialist transformation is. 

Perventsev replies at length. He says that he sees I feel 
strongly about the matter, and he wants to make clear that 
he entirely agrees there can be no mechanical transfer of 
one set of national problems into another culture. At the 
same time he insists that common agreement can be reached 
by the progressive intellectuals of each country, no matter 
how different their cultural problems may be. 

I answer that I agree. I have stressed first of all the 
differences, but those differences exist within a living unity, 
in which the cultures of England or France have ultimately 
the same problems as the Soviet Union. The difference and 
the unity are only opposed aspects of the same dialectical 
situation ; and the difference can only be correctly grasped 
when it is seen within the framework of unity, the common 
movement to a world in which people have full control of 
their own lives. 

With this the Soviet writers nod their agreement. 
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To the radio to speak ray impressions of the Pushkin 
Celebrations. Am trying between whiles to complete an 
essay for the Literary Gazette. We dine with Ralph Parker 
at a Georgian Restaurant, where genuine Georgian music is 
played amid frescoes illustrating The Knight in the Tiger s 
Skin. A worker in an open shirt ean’t resist and starts 
dancing with slow folk-movements, suspended in the music 
like a swimmer treading water. At the next table sits an 
ambassador with his party. 

Then back to Ralph’s flat, where he keeps a pet squirrel 
in the bookcase, amid typewriters, old ikons, and Moghul 
paintings. We discuss the importance of Soviet archxo- 
logical work : how they have revolutionised ideas of the old 
stone-age by finding the first open-air stations, and so on. 
Ralph describes the recent work on a new culture found 
near the Caspian by Tolstov. Mentions also that he has 
been going round when possible with the delegation of 
Englishwomen. In a Moscow cathedral an old nun of some 
sort stopped them and pleaded for more activity on behalf 
of peace, wanted to know what the British people were 
doing in their own defence against the compulsions directed 
towards war, and so on. Asked Why, why ? why didn’t 
they express a will for peace if they wanted it ? 

11. KIEV AND THE UKRAINE 
Tuesday, June 21 .— 

At the airport we find the group who rose long before- 
dawn to fly to Novosibirsk. Bad weather over the Urals, so 
they are still held up. (Soviet flights are allowed only under 
safety conditions, with the result that accidents are very 
rare indeed.) Everyone is bleared, trying to sleep in chairs, 
even Piotr—but not Drda, who roams fretfully about. 

At Kiev the writers meet us with flowers. (Lee-Gee-Eng 
is now our only companion.) A dimpled warm blonde is 
our Ukrainean guide; and we go to VOKS, a fine building 
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with a park opposite. The Director, with a vivacity which 
we recognise as Ukrainean, wants to know our preferences, 
apologising that in the short time he cannot show us the 
immense farms of the south or the great engineering works 
like the Dnepr Dam. We sit at a round table and he draws 
the moral: if people have good will, they soon come to an 
agreement. 

At my request we see Old Kiev this afternoon. The 
great monastery-complex of the Lavro. The oldest church, 
of the 12th century, was blown up by the Germans after 
they had looted it. (Many of the carriages full of the 
loot were recovered, but some are still held by the British 
in their zone of Germany.) The Director, a small, modest 
man. takes us round. Parts of the old ramparts have been 
wantonly blown up by the Germans, but the catacombs are 
still intact. We buy tapers from long-haired monks and go 
down into the dry darkness where the earth has preserved 
the bodies of 12th-century monks and ecclesiastics in the 
niches. Now they lie in glass cases and show a horrible 
brown hand out of the gorgeous robes. Nestor the historian 
is there, but only in bare bones. In the room that was once 
the monks’ refectory the pilgrims have burned crosses on 
the earth ceiling with their tapers. The director shows us 
one of the natural caves that gave the monks the idea of 
digging the catacombs. 

The 12th century church where he found the remains of 
Moscow’s Founder a few years ago. The tomb had once 
been in the walls, but the Tatars desecrated it and threw the 
bones out. So the director dug in the floor and found some 
bones with dateablc fragments of material, and they were 
put in a new heavy sarcophagus in time for the 800th 
Celebration of Moscow's Foundation in 1947. 

The Cathedral of St. Sophia. The structure is being care¬ 
fully examined and restored with the historical sense which 
we have found everywhere in the Soviet Union. The mag¬ 
nificent mosaic of the Virgin in gold and blue rises in its 
brooding dignity into the dome, surely as fresh as the day 
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of its making, yet quite untouclied by restorations. The 
frescoes of secular life on the stairways are of special interest. 
They go back to the 11th century ; and though they show 
Byzantine elements they seem to look back to the Irano- 
Hellenistic work of the Sarmatian period in South Russia, 
with their heraldic beasts and frontally-disposed figures. 
Their importance lies in the way they show at such an early 
phase the intrusion of strong local elements into the 
Byzantine stream of influence. 

Along the river, the lovely Dnepr flowing below the green 
hills of Kiev. Pleasantly designed restaurants and dancing 
places are set by the high roadway ; and the round lofty 
tomb of Askold, now associated with memorials of Heroes 
of the Soviet Union. 

The centre of the town, the street of which Kiev was 
specially proud, was vandalistically blown up by the Ger¬ 
mans, and is still in ruins. But otherwise the damage has 
been almost entirely repaired. 

Once again we catch up with the Moscow Arts Theatre. 
This time we see the The Lower Depths: Stanislavsky's 
production, infinitely fine in detail, but with a broad pattern 
of movement. All that 1 have said earlier about this theatre 
I find confirmed. Eddies, breaks, clashes, all contained 
within a unifying concept of development. The movements 
on the stage, the placing and interlacing of people, echo at 
every point the total meaning. 

The clash of the positions and characters of Satin and the 
old god-seeker is made the central point, so that the key 
idea of the play is omnipresent and is perfectly incarnated 
in action. (Stanislavsky played Satin originally.) The 
method of the theatre is thus given a much more thorough 
testing than by the Chekhov play ; for here at first glance 
there seems little beyond a restless coming and going in the 
wretched lodging-house, and much inconsequential argu¬ 
ment about man’s nature. But Stanislavsky grasps the 
conflict in Gorky’s mind and play, and its resolution. He 
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makes the questioning of the nature of truth go deep, deep 
into the experience of these lost creatures, and resolves the 
pang on the indomitable courage that makes men turn to 
face the truth in the most terrible situation of fear and 
distortion, and the joy-in-life, the unquenchable hunger, that 
asserts itself despite every possible burden of despair. 


Wednesday, June 22 .— 

We go to visit two kolkhozes some 30-40 miles from Kiev. 
Pitsuka, a tanned Ukrainean poet with kindling eyes, is with 
us ; and the car driver keeps citing dear Ilyich over his 
shoulder. That is, Lenin. We drive past the rugged ravine 
area, Bahby Yar, where the Germans massacred tens of 
thousands of Jews and Communists. After the first great 
massacre of Jews, the ground was thick with wounded men, 
women and children among the corpses, and heaved for 
days. 

Pine forests, with an occasional poplar or oak ; and road 
brigades mending the road—workers from the farms who 
have their work hours on the roads credited to them by 
their fellow-farmers as if they had worked on the farm. 
Then we turn in through land which a few years ago was 
marshy waste, and come to the farm offices of the Vasilievski 
Farm. A committee meeting is adjourned so that the chair¬ 
man can deal with us, and we are introduced to the farm’s 
leaders, the burly chairman, Marie Demchenko, whose shy, 
honest face I know well (she was one of the first woman 
stakhanovites on the land), an agile smallish man who turns 
out to be the architect of the new village, a grizzled old 
chap with Ukrainean moustache and with orders on his 
rough coat—wait a minute, says the chairman, I’ll tell you 
all about him later on. 

First he tells us the story of the farm, which was organised 
back in the days of the first Five-Year Plan under the lead 
of a young schoolmaster, Vasiliev. Vasiliev was murdered, 
shot through a window by one of the kulaks in the midst of 
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a meeting. The murder only stimulated the resolution of 
the farmers, and the kolkhoz was called Vasilievski. 
Through the ’thirties it was steadily built up, till it had 500 
cattle, 400 pigs, 200 hives, 3,000 fowls, 5 lorries, wide 
gardens, its own mill and timber works : all employing some 
3,000 workers. In the old days, the village intelli¬ 
gentsia were two—the priest and the policeman—with a 
small religious school. In a decade of kolkhoz-life the whole 
population was made literate, a large number of technicians, 
engineers, agricultural specialists were turned out, and 75 
officers of the Red Army. Now there are 30 teachers of 
whom half are local people. 

In the war all was lost. Only one small house was left. 
Everything else was burnt down ; the children were carried 
off to Germany, the men and women who remained were put 
to slave labour. 

Now they have built the whole place up again : they have 
116 horses, 70 working oxen, 400 cattle (of which 120 arc 
cows), 4 lorries, 400 pigs, new stables and cowsheds, 
chemist’s shop, doctor and nurses, a maternity home. In 
1947 the Secretary of the Ukraine Communist Party came 
along and suggested that the outlying marsh area should be 
drained. Komsomols and workers from Kiev came to help 
the farmers, and the whole marsh was drained and an irriga¬ 
tion system set up. Our farm got 592 square metres of the 
reclaimed land. Mechanisation has been intensified. The 
mill has been rebuilt, and tool shops as well, with an electric 
generator. The village has been replanned, and is in process 
of being built on entirely new lines, with a hospital, a large 
club, parks, and a new radio centre. 

So far I have avoided setting down statistics. But I 
couldn’t resist these few figures, delivered as they were with 
such ardent pride. They are so typical of the work of recon¬ 
struction everywhere in the U.S.S.R.. in the towns or on the 
land. And they show the way in which the determined 
attack on reconstruction problems, while registering some 
small losses in terms of pre-war standards, reveals on the 
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whole substantial gains—especially in such basic matters 
as housing, mechanisation, techniques. 

The chairman tells us all this in a clear style, with a faint 
touch of dry humour ; then we go out into the fields. To 
the irrigation works, which vein the fields with canals large 
and small, and with a network of moveable pipes. Potatoes, 
tomatoes, swectcorn. In the station itself chemical experi¬ 
ments concerned with the soil are going on. A woman with 
bare feet and dark brown face comes up, her face as 
immemorial as a folk-carving. The chairman chaffs her, 
She is to go off to Moscow that afternoon by air to receive 
an award, her first flight and her first visit to Moscow. 
“ Don’t forget to put on your best clothes,” he says. “ That’s 
an order,” She doesn’t smile, but her face emanates a good¬ 
will deeper than any smile, and is one with the earth. 
“ She’s frightened to leave her potatoes,” the chairman 
explains. Marie Demchenko listens with a diffident smile 
and her head on one side. The irrigation men listen, too ; 
one of them has been to England during the war on a 
convoy. “ When the rain comes, we’re out of work. The 
only unemployment known in this country.” 

The grizzled old chap now has his turn. He’s the tomato 
expert, trying out here a new method which he devised at 
another farm with richer soil. Like this : he takes some bits 
of forked wood, bends a plant down, pulls its leaves off, 
pegs it to the earth. “It’ll send out new roots and bear 
ten times as many tomatoes.” 

Ann asks him if he minds her telling English gardeners. 

“ That’s fine,” he says. “ Let’s have some socialist com¬ 
petition with England. Write to me how it gets on.” 

We go to the new houses. They’re built of wood, with 
brick facing. Each house differs from the other. The little 
verandahs and porches are decorated with Ukrainean wood 
designs of much charm, all different. The houses are set 
in the midst of the old orchard, so that they have ready- 
grown fruit trees. A new orchard is being planted, together 
with ornamental Gardens. Each house has space for a 
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large flower-garden and vegetable-garden of its own, and 
sheds for cows and pigs if the farmer wants to keep them 
for his own use. 

We go into four of them. First to a woman farmer who 
is a member of the Supreme Council of the Ukraine, a 
busy, laughing woman who exchanges jokes with the large, 
chuckling chairman. The architect dodges round us, want¬ 
ing to make sure we understand that the house isn’t finished 
yet. Next door is the old mother of Vasiliev. She asks 
us in gravely and courteously. On the table stands her 
son’s photo, and her eyes darken with tears. The architect 
is still anxious that wc shouldn’t think we have seen a 
finished house. 

The next one, however, is certainly finished, though it 
hasn’t yet been inhabited ; and so his anxieties fade away. 
The paint is just dry, and the cow is installed in her 
excellent manger. Also the pig is in his clean stye ; the 
first shavings have curled on the floor of the workshop ; and 
the vegetables are thriftily appearing. The owner-to-be 
turns up, delighted that we like his house. What a pity 
there isn’t time to arrange the house-warming party at once, 
so that wc could share in it. 

Finally we visit a two-storey house, where a family has 
just moved in, a demobbed soldier. They are getting their 
furniture together, the chairman explains ; but the small 
daughter is so determined we shall notice the piano that 
she thumps on it all the while without any tune whatever. 
On the wall over the piano besides a landscape-oleograph, 
is a rough drawing of a fervent kiss. 

Now we turn to the glasshouses, where we take refuge 
from sudden rain. The chairman runs to collect cucumbers, 
a whole bucketful. He feels it is essential we should have 
something from his land to cat at our meal; and as he 
contemplates his cucumbers on the table, he sees no reason 
why he shouldn’t come along too. After all, the other 
kolkhoz that we are to visit is his rival in socialist competi- 
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tion, and he'd like to see how it is getting on and what sort 
of a show it can put up for our benefit. 

But first, won’t wc have a look at the clubhouse ? It’s 
a mere shed to the one the architect has planned, but still .. . 
We go, and see the hall and rooms where lectures, classes, 
plays are given. Wall-newspaper, photos of stakhanovites, 
radio room. Outside is the tombstone of Vasiliev. The 
peasants buried the stone during the occupation, and the 
Germans looked hard but couldn’t find it—though they did 
their best otherwise to desecrate the grave. 

Then some of the farmers say, “ You’ve seen our place 
and asked questions. Can we ask a few ? ” So I answer 
as well as I can. What is happening in England ? How do 
our working class react to world events ? How strong is the 
peace movement ? What is the attitude of the British people 
to the devaluation of the German Mark by Britain and 
America ? What does Mrs. Churchill, who once said so 
many nice things about the Russians, say to her husband’s 
post-war speeches ? Then, having asked their questions, 
they beg me to carry to the British people their heartfelt 
good wishes. 

Good lads, I’ll do my best. 

At the next farm the chairman, a small earnest man 
unlike his large bluff fellow in everything except his zeal, 
tells much the same story. His farm, the Red Partisan, 
built itself up strongly during the ’thirties, and then was 
totally devastated by the Germans. Since 1945 it has fought 
through into recovery. Before the war it had gained many 
high national awards for its cattle ; now it has caught up 
again in the number of its herds, though the quality is not 
yet as high. Like Vasilievski, it has a plan which carries it 
far beyond its pre-war standards, and has already realised 
many of its aspects. When the plans for mechanising the 
dairy work are completed, the work day will fall at once 
from eight hours a day to jour hours. This they mean to 
achieve in the near future. 
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Ten brigades (seven for the fields, three for vegetables) 
work the farm. Each brigade consists of links of five mem¬ 
bers each. Each link and each brigade have responsibilities 
for their agreed tasks. Pay is equal for all, but special 
bonuses can be gained. Socialist competition is very strong 
and is an essential part of the whole system. Links compete 
with links, brigades with brigades, farms with farms. We 
have a look at the documents in which each brigade, after 
having worked out what it thinks it can achieve, sets forth 
its intentions and makes its formal challenges. These are 
hung on the walls of the office rooms, together with much 
statistical data about the productivity of the farm and wall 
newspapers with drawings. One milk-girl has completed her 
year’s plan in five months ; in fact gone 7 per cent, beyond it. 

The farm is used for the trial of special seeds sent by the 
government institutions. After it has sown the seeds and 
grown the crops, it sends the tested seeds round to other 
farms. 

We drive out into the vast fields of rye and wheat—with 
oats for the cattle along the roadway. The brigades are at 
work. Someone says in a joke to the Vasilievski chairman. 
“ Your rye wasn’t as good as this.” 

“ You didn’t see my rye ! ” he says fiercely. 

The Red Partisan chairman politely intrudes. ” Well, 
how is your rye getting on 7 ” 

The other pulls a head of rye. “ Some’s better, some’s 
worse, and some’s just as good as this,” he says 
diplomatically. 

We come to a house deep among fruit trees, and go in 
by the door at the back : welcomed by a grey-haired woman 
who has a taut spring of energy at work inside her. whose 
eyes glint with the lights bubbling up from deep and pure 
earth sources, who speaks as though it’s only with an effort 
she holds herself back from breaking into song. A pair of 
older women stand aside among the kitchen things in their 
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best caps and ancient smiles of courtesy. A plump baby 
lies in a cot in the room through which we pass. 

A long table, a piano, some solid plain furniture . . . 
colour prints from Ognarok. The room is a little dim with 
leaf shadow. The woman of the house bustles about, 
and at once everyone is at home. Suddenly and completely 
at home. Only afterwards am I aware of the simple spell. 
At the moment it seems the only thing that can happen, and 
that we have known this woman in the very lap of childhood. 

And so we begin eating and drinking. And still it all 
happens so easily, so magically, that only afterwards am I 
aware of it as a kind of music steadily flowing to its heights 
of joy. A slow and powerful wave of life which deprives 
me of weight and lifts me to a secure crest of sweetness. 
At the moment there is only the steady flow, the gentle and 
headlong lift. And all of it somehow controlled by this 
mcriy grey-haired woman. What do we eat ? All the 
strength and honey of the earth. Fish cooked in wine, 
salads, roast chickens, Ukrainean borsch, cream in tumblers, 
pancakes with cream-cheese . . . Vodka and Georgian wines. 
We drink toasts, but the exaltation has begun before the 
wine, which can only sober us when set against that deeper 
fermentation. It isn’t a question of breaking constraints ; 
there arc no constraints to break. There is only the secure 
earth and the honey of its innocent strength. 

Now and then someone else joins us. The schoolmistress 
from across the way, tanned lads with friendly faces. After 
the toasts come the songs, and it seems we have been 
singing all the while, or that an inner song has simply 
materialised among us. Now 1 shouldn’t feel surprised if 
a bough lifted through the window and offered me an apple, 
if the photo of Stalin spoke, or if the roasted chicken stood 
up and crowed. They sing first a song of Shevchenko’s, one 
of the first songs he wrote, about die Dnepr and the Moon. 
Now the women come in from the kitchen and sing the 
best of anyone. The woman with the brownest and most 
wrinkled face has a bird-clear voice, and she tells the young- 
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sters off if they fall into softening and blurring the melody. 
They sing a folk-song. Let loose the horses: 

Let loose the horses, lads, 
and take a spell from care, 
and ril go seeking a green garden 
and dig for water there. 

And Pitsuka stands up to declaim his verses: 

1 never thought 

as light 1 strode 

homing down Austria’s alpine tracks, 
that peace’s golden hour would load 
the fight for peace upon our backs 
1 thought 

the silence now will tilt 
and spill away to the last drop. 

Instead, the cold war and its guilt 
bitterly round us taking shape. 

But, he goes on, the Soviet people do not feel alone; they 
know that all over the world the peoples desire peace and 
arc ready to struggle for it. And he has a poem on the folk¬ 
song motive, which begins: 

When news of peace came on us everywhere 
I’d left my unit 

resting from the fight: 

I rose up from the strange deep silence there 
suddenly tightening round the battle-height 
Once 

the whole window-pane went smasht in slivers 
over your sleep 

where, deaf to all, you lay. 

That moment there 

1 knew the war was over 

I leaped up 

rising into victory’s day. 

There on the heights 

which yesterday we captured 
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were pines imprisoned by centuries of wind, 
and there the soldiers raised this song, enraptured. 

Let loose the horses 

lads 

our toil’s at end! 

The song’s an old one 

but with fresh delight 
from our past battles broke its echoing swell. 

Those struggles now had badged us with the right 
to let the horses loose and take a spell . . . 

But, no, the horses can’t be let loose. The Soviet people 
must work harder than ever for the moment . . . 

The peasants listen to the poems with intense interest. 
Lee-Gee-Eng, stirred behind his inscrutable glasses, rises 
and shouts a Korean peasant-song of insurrection. I excuse 
myself as unable to recite a poem in Ukrainean or sing a 
song in any language ; but 1 promise to write a poem for 
them on A Ukrainean Day; Ann sings the Welsh folk- 
lullaby, Sospan facli. 

Outside the rain is falling, chinkling pleasantly and 
pattering on the leaves of the fruit trees, soaking into the 
green earth. The lights of the sky change, clouded, then 
smouldering on wet boughs. Green rays filter through the 
windows. Our hostess brings in the baby, which has woken, 
and lifts him on high. To the new life! Nothing must 
darken the future of the innocent. She stands sibylline in 
her ardour, lighted by the flames of song. 

The Vasiliev chairman, who drinks hardly anything, has 
made sure that his cucumbers are on the table, and sits 
looking benevolently on. 

The youngsters speaks to us in toasts. They beg us to 
tell the truth about their country and its peaceful ideals. 
As narzan, the mineral-water, is poured out for someone, 
it is mentioned that one of the lads served in a detachment 
which liberated, in the far south, the area from which the 
water comes. Their faces are warm with a friendliness that 
can find words only in song. I promise to tell the truth. 
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The songs, the rich orchard-lights . .. suddenly our hostess 
embraces Ann and cries in a voice that comes from the 
heart of the heart, a voice of indescribable happiness, “ And 
now our thanks to Comrade Stalin who has made all this 
possible ! ” 

I drink with thanks as deep as hers. 

And now it is all over. We halt on the back-steps, coming 
out from the warm room of the song into the enormous 
evening of the Ukraine. After the rain every detail is 
picked out with a meticulous dewy clarity, a hush of light, 
with the distances as plain as the flowers on a sampler. 
The earth has grown twice its size while we ale and sang. 
As if space has taken the new dimension of our delight; as 
if time has stopped and the depths will never cease growing 
more and more crystalline. 

We ride home through the endless dusk, with a great 
rainbow on the left. Pitsuka shakes my hand. “ It is good 
to find a friend.” He tells how he grew up as a shepherd- 
boy, never having known his father. His mother is still alive, 
but she won’t leave her kolkhoz and come to Kiev. The 
driver turns round now and then to cite his dear friend 
Ilyich. I say slowly, as if 1 am making a deposition, as if 
it is infinitely necessary to speak with precision and 
marmoreal weight: 

“ I believe in my own people and the great and essential 
contribution which they will make to the future world of 
freedom and art; but nothing that may happen, nothing 
whatever, can take away from the Soviet peoples the greatest 
glory of all glories : that they first turned the corner of 
division and founded the brotherly society of which men 
have always dreamed—that, by defending their achieve¬ 
ment against continual attack, against endless lies and 
treachery, against a mad world in arms, they made possible 
all future salvations. To have the privilege of aiding such 
a people is the greatest happiness that one could ask from 
life in such a world as ours . . 
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Thursday, June 23 .— 

The Partisans Museum : a large collection of relics, photos, 
models, out of which comes once more the feeling of an 
immeasurable strength and love, resources of resistance . . . 
The director modestly asks for suggestions of improvement. 
He was a partisan ; and after taking on this job. set himself 
to master the full history of the partisans in the war. A 
day or so ago, he defended his thesis on the subject. 

To lunch with Korneichuk and Wanda Wassilevska in a 
delightfully new-built airy house—the garden not yet fully 
planted. Korneichuk, one of the best Soviet playwrights, 
leads the Ukraine writers and is a vice-president of the 
Supreme Council of the Ukraine. A gay, expansive person, 
very adroit, very much a man-of-alTairs, yet fundamentally 
candid and kind-hearted : he finds no difficulty in tossing 
the ball of the conversation about between Korean and 
English visitors, Wanda W. is tall and strongly-built, more 
aloof and serious-eyed than Korneichuk at first, but in a 
few moments warming into his play of wit. 

After the inevitable question about Priestley over a 
glass of good Ukrainean vermouth, we sit at the table with 
its lovely folk-embroidered linen; and Korneichuk and 
W.W. spar a little about women’s rights. For she has 
cooked the more-than-excellent meal, and serves it too, since 
the kitchen-maid doesn’t budge from the kitchen. She says 
that she’ll believe in the equality of men and women when 
she wakes up one morning and finds that K. has darned her 
stockings. He replies, “ O, by that time they’ll have 
invented paper-things for clothes and dishes, and we’ll just 
throw them away when they’re used. So the question won’t 
arise.” In the war he was a colonel while she was still a 
private and had to take his orders. So they got married. 
Then she became the first woman colonel in the Soviet 
Army. (Later, after Stalingrad, there were others ; and now 
there is even a woman general, in signals.) 

She defends herself, “ But it’s easier to cook than to write 
novels.” 
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We praise the extremely well-cookt chicken, and K. says 
slyly, “ That’s because it’s home-cooking.” 

He tells us about an American who was in Kiev a while 
ago, and who wanted to argue about Freedom in the Soviet 
Union. So he and W.W. argued with him for some hours, 
but their remarks produced no visible reaction. So K. 
suggested in boredom that they should adjourn to a cafe 
on the Dnepr banks. They went there and still talked, and 
still the American remained mute. Then a fight started 
between two lads over a girl at a near table, and went on 
for over half an hour. The girl screamed and the lads 
fought. The American watched with absorped interest. 
After the fight had ended and the fighters had gone, he stood 
up. “ Fighting all that while and not a policeman showing 
up ! I’m ready now to believe that there’s freedom in the 
U.S.S.R.” 

Korneichuk shrugs. “ Everyone needs the proofs that 
befit his level of intelligence.” 

The same American, when a toast for Stalin was proposed 
at a dinner, said with pretended naivety, “ O, you toast the 
Heads of State here, do you ? ” 

I spill a little wine on the lovely tablecloth. (There have 
been three very good Soviet wines.) “ It’s nothing,” says K, 
“ Queen Victoria used to spill a little wine beforehand, to 
put her guests at ease.” 

A few months ago W.W. decided that she must have 
something more of country-life in this new house of theirs, 
so she bought a cow, meaning to milk it herself. Then she 
remembered that she hadn’t anything to feed it with, and 
K. went rushing out into the countryside in their neat 
Victory car. When he returned with hay poking out of all 
the windows, everyone laughed in the streets. W.W. found 
the cow a nuisance, and sold it. 

In the dining-room are a large number of first-rate folk- 
ceramics of the Ukraine, Just before we go. W.W., in a 
moving burst of warmth, insists on Ann taking one of them, 
a lyre-shaped wine-jar. 
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As we turn to drive up to the high river-road, a militia¬ 
man stops the car. The driver tells him we are delegates .. . 
The militia-man blushes and mumbles, “ All right, go on.” 
Traffic is stopped from the river-road this evening because 
a new hillside theatre is being opened. 

“ In Moscow they wouldn’t have let us through.” 

“ O, we’re not so hard-hearted here as you are in 
Moscow.” 

We see the large new theatre hewn in a semi-circle in the 
slopes, the white cafe with tiles of light rose-brown, and 
the Dnepr glistening below. 

“Lovers used to come here before. Then it was thick 
with bushes.” 

“ O, lovers can find lots more hollows on these slopes. 
And they will, have no fear.” 

Kiev girls arc in general the best-dressed we have yet 
seen. 

THE WRITERS’ UNION 

More of the vermouth, and chocolates. About a score 
of Ukrainean writers, with Korneichuk in the chair. Lee- 
Gee-Eng describes the development of Korean literature 
over the centuries, the recent birth of national forms. I can¬ 
not take so wide a stretch for England, and stay content 
with post-1940 movements. Even, they are very hard to 
define in a coherent way. I try to sketch the two moments 
when it seemed likely that a rudimentary basis for a 
national literature would appear in England : during the 
Spanish Civil War, and in the post-1940 phase of the world 
war. And the reasons for the collapse of those temporary 
convergences. The post-war confusions with the rather dim 
emergence of definite reactionary trends in the pessimists, 
the original sinners (not very good writers, owing their 
prominence only to the way they suit a dominant class 
force that wants writers who confuse and depress)—with 
T. S. Eliot, who, at least to begin with, did work of more 
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serious import and value, and who nowadays provides a thin 
philosophic basis for neo-fascism: or who, rather, because 
of the shadow of a great name, seems to provide it. For 
in cold fact a work like Notes Towards a Definition of 
Culture is the apotheosis of equivocating mediocrity . , . 

Hard to make sense of this misty mess to these clear-eyed 
listeners. Harder still to explain the generations of 
cushioning in England that have made possible the present 
complacence and inability to understand the world situa¬ 
tion. Soviet intellectuals inevitably tend to think of our 
writers as having at least some sort of comprehension of 
what is going on in the world, and therefore credit them 
with the intelligence that necessitates some sort of choice 
before basic issues. I find it impossible to explain how the 
whole of British intellectual life today has been built up in 
order to allow writers, etc., to escape making any such 
sort of choice. 

However, the Ukraineans listen with polite intentness, and 
ask questions. Then they tell us about their own problems 
of work in the post-war years, the much more active parti¬ 
cipation of the workers in artistic arguments, the need to 
attempt such matters as the integration of prose and indus¬ 
trial process. Korneichuk describes at length the way in 
which young writers are helped and encouraged. “ They 
write in demanding criticism, not asking for it.’* Writers 
go to groups all over the place, discuss problems with them, 
read their works, answer questions, take classes on the 
classics and on literary method. 

Pitsuka is here, with his keen, leashed-in excitement; and 
Tichena with his gentle surprised warmth . . . 

Friday, June 24 *— 

Shevchenko Museum. I know something of his poetry 
(having made the first translation of a body of his poems 
into English in 1938), but I have previously seen only a 
few scrappy reproductions of his art-work. Here is an 
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exhaustive collection of his work, and it turns out highly 
interesting. 

Early, as a serf-lad, he shows much talent in draughts¬ 
manship, and quickly masters the sleek fashionable style of 
the 1830’s, but keeps trying to adapt it to more vital uses. 
When some admirers of his work bought him out of his 
serfdom, he could have become a rich portrait-painter : but 
he insisted on keeping faith with the folk from whom he had 
sprung. Hence a ceaseless struggle in his art between the 
modish skill and a deep need to grapple with the truth. 

It is as a poet that he achieves greatness. His painting 
and drawing preserve a vital quality, though not themselves 
great, because of the greatness and honesty in the man. I 
should like the chance to analyse them in detail. But it is 
enough here to note the persistent struggle which at moments 
seems about to issue in a new apprehension of formative 
colour-elements, which drives him (especially during his long 
and bitter years of Siberian exile) to simplify his landscapes 
down to a skeletal basis of tone and structure, and which 
finally compels him towards Rembrandt in an effort to 
broaden his whole method. 

A great man, for whom word and paint are only partially 
able to contain the deep and rich movements of the spirit. 


BREAD FACTORY 

The director is a bulky man with a shaven head. He 
sits foursquare at his desk and remarks in a stern, kindly 
voice, “ Our people can’t understand why the progressive 
English writers do not fight for peace. Surely they too want 
peace ? . . He tells us the familiar story of total destruc¬ 
tion by the Germans, of hard-won reconstruction, of renewed 
efforts to increase productivity and better conditions. Then 
his assistant asks us about English workers, how things are 
going with them and what they think of the world situation. 
He wants his good wishes handed on. 
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We don white overalls and inspect his efficient and fully- 
mechanised factory, the canteen and club-room, the wall- 
newspaper, the stakhanovite photos and the work challenges 
of brigades. “ Ah, yes,” says the director, “ and they 
criticise me often enough too. Good luck to them.” 

We drive to the creche where the children of the workers 
go. It stands back from the street, approached through an 
arch. In its garden workers from the bakery have volun¬ 
tarily built a couple of wooden pavilions and are at work 
on the third—so that the children can sleep there in the 
warm weather. A buxom matron, amiably capable, shows 
us round. The children rise with a gleeful welcome at her 
entrance, and then break into smiles at the sight of the big 
director behind her. He says aside to me, “ We were born 
too soon, we should have managed things better.” One 
class is drawing pots and putting decorations on them, some 
with broad brushes of colour, others with flower daintiness.* 
Another class (that of war victims who need special care 
and diet) is being read to. The smallest children (2-3 
years) are playing games with blocks and the like ; the 
eldest (5-6 years) recite a Pushkin poem to us. The girls 
speak the verse very well; and one small girl, frail with 
big eyes, who is brought in from the sanatorium group of 
war victims, recites the poem on the Nurse with remarkable 
sweetness and sensitiveness. All are unafraid, confident. 
(In the room of the smallest one little boy sat alone, with 
a pile of blocks aU his own. He has Ixien here only a 
day or two,” said the matron. “Let him take his time. 
He’ll soon be joining in with the others.”) 

As we turn to go, a hurried whisper sends a little girl, 
one of the most confident pipers, to snatch a heap of flowers 
from a vase and present it to Ann. They clap and we 
clap, and everyone is happy. 

The whole place is perfectly spick-and-span, and each 

* The only weakness is the drably naturalistic pictures on the 
wall—but the children themselves are supplying the rhythmical 
design and colour-richness they need! 
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class has its neat dormitory for resting. Mothers who arc 
on night-shifts, or who for any other such reason cannot 
for a period look after their children, can leave them in the 
creche to sleep. 

Another chat with the VOKS director about the many 
festivals of song, music, dance, drama. In one village 
everyone is in the choir ; and if it travels, the village is 
empty: the Singing Village it’s called. He stresses the 
gaiety, the love of life. “ That’s the thing that matters, that’s 
what makes a vital people . . Think of the Ukraine 
after the German withdrawal, crusht and burnt flat, its 
farms and industries in ruin ; and think then what the effort 
has been, to restore things so fully in a few years, to drive 
even beyond pre-war levels. It couldn’t have been done, 
even by Ukraineans, without help from all over the Union. 
Leningrad had made the turbines for the Dnepr Dam before 
the war ended, Leningrad the shattered. Technicians from 
the Urals, gifts and workers from Siberia! And so the 
towns have risen again from the ashes. Stalino, a town of 
600,000 inhabitants, was quite smasht up ; now it’s rebuilt. 
The same with Poltava, and so on. 

It couldn’t have been done without socialist-competition. 
That’s the spirit! Two farms which compete are meeting 
to discuss things. A woman of one farm says, “ We’ll help 
you to beat us.” Takes a cock from under her coat and 
hands it over. The cock will crow and wake them all up 
early. 

Tales of the lost children, the stolen children ; of quests 
and discoveries and problems of identification. Details 

* His words were almost identical with a passage I read a day 
or two later in Gorky’s story Old Jzergil, which also refers to these 
people. “ ‘ I’ve never heard anything Tike it anywhere.’ * And you 
never will. We are very fond of singing. Only handsome people 
can sing well. Handsome people who are in love with life. We 
are in love with life. Aren’t the people singing over there tired 
after their day’s work ? They worked from sunrise to sunset, but 
as soon as the moon rose they began to sing. Those who don’t 
know how to live would have gone to bed, but those who delight 
in life—sing.’ ” 
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also of many children still held despite protests in the 
British Zone. 


Back again to VOKS for a banquet. Korneichuk again, 
Palladin of the Academy of Sciences with mild manners and 
pointed beard . . . We are now used to the toasts and can 
take them in our stride. K. mentions that when he went to 
Paris he knew only two French phrases: Toujours ramour 
and raddition. Lce-Gee-Eng adds that on a previous visit 
to the Soviet Union he knew only the word horosho (good), 
which he had to keep on using however wrong things went. 

We discuss the new voluntary organisations. Societies for 
the Promotion of Scientific and Political Knowledge, which 
sprang up all over the place a year or so ago. The scientists 
do much work in them, but the writers arc equally active in 
taking classes. K. says that the youngsters ask most dilficult 
and searching questions, including such pointed ones as, 
“ Why don’t you write as well as the Classics ? ” 

K. toasts Stalin. I say I’m sorry he did it, as I’d like to 
show my difference from the American of his story by 
proposing that toast—though I am also recalling the passion 
of gratitude in our kolkhoz-hostess’s voice. He replies, No 
matter, we can always have as many toasts to Comrade 
Stalin as you like.” With Tikhonov and Leonov he is the 
Soviet writer T feel most at home with. For Tikhonov 
speech is a form of extempore poetry, with the birds of 
imagery scattering in the same way, but less bright in 
plumage ; for Leonov speech is a random guide to the 
hidden depths; for Korneichuk is it a well-mannered dog who 
can fetch and carry but who hasn’t forgotten his basic excite¬ 
ment at the wayward smells of the rich earth. He turns 
and expresses pleasure at a phrase I used last night when 
he asked me about my own work, “ That was good, I keep 
thinking of it, to strive to restore to the people their revolu¬ 
tionary tradition.” His smile is naked. 
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Saturday^ June 25 *— 

A scramble: writing an essay for the Kiev literary maga- 
zine» which Alla and the dimpled blonde translate pari passu. 
A mild journalist dodges in and out with requests for 
something on the Ukraine, Pitsuka comes with the texts of 
his poems and we run through them. We go to the Folk 
Arts Museum. 

Outside, some of the strange statues from Kuban mounds 
—dateable somewhere round 1000 B.C. (I lirst saw some 
specimens of them last year in the very 18th-century grounds 
of the Razowill Chateau—was bowled over by their appari¬ 
tion and ran to fetch Anna Seghers : she thought they might 
be modernist works.) 

Inside, a splendid collection, all made during the last 
couple of years, of Ukrainean folk-arts, fabrics, carvings, 
paintings, ceramics. (The previous Museum, set up after 
1917, with some 21,000 examples of needlework, endless 
ceramics, experimental workshops, etc., was deliberately 
destroyed by the Germans.) An infinite richness of organic 
design, based on a deep love of the earth and its fruitfulness. 
Some exhibits, of course, are trivial, tours-de-force without 
art value (such as portraits laboriously made by sewing- 
machines, or birds constructed out of gilt pine-cones); but 
in the mass the effect is one of extreme beauty. And highly 
encouraging is the excellent way in which the School of 
Industrial Design at Kiev is applying the patterns to indus¬ 
trial textiles, majolica tiles, and so on. 

At the same time it is essential to note how an extreme 
weakness appears as soon as the peasant-craftsman turns 
from traditional techniques and tries to deal directly with 
contemporary themes. The organic basis falls away, and 
the power of invention dies. The result is a hybrid mixture 
in which a dull naturalism reigns ; especially in ceramics 
when a portrait or scene, treated photographically, is made 
the centre of the design. When this occurs, the sense of 
colour is lost and cheapness of effect lakes control; and 
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oddly» even the shapes become bad—whereas when the folk- 
designs carry on, the shapes preserve fine proportions. 
Tapestries, very capable from the angle of weaving tech¬ 
nique, are trivialiscd by the subordination of decorative 
virtues to naturalistic form. 

Here then we touch the core of the struggle in Soviet 
art. Not something that can be evaded; rather the 
point of transformative break and renewal. For the 
moment, however, I want to stress the fine way in which 
the Kiev School is adapting folk-designs. When these are 
more fully adopted (so far I have seen only one woman 
wearing a dress of these lovely new fabrics : Wanda 
Wasilievska), the effects will be far-rcaching. The deep rich 
folk-sense of form and colour, in which a teeming love of 
earth is uttered, will at last be able to impact on Soviet 
life in an extensive and stable way. 

The reason why this impact hasn’t occurred before will 
be found in my comments on the Pushkin Celebrations and 
their meaning. The triumph of post-war reconstruction, 
which is also the triumph of socialist industrialisation, pro¬ 
vides the first secure point from which the union of folk- 
design and industrial method can come about. For it 
provides the point from which the devoted effort of socialist 
construction in heavy industry and mechanised agriculture 
can flow back into everyday life with steady enrichment. 
The matter is very much more than a question as to whether 
women will wear prettier clothes. In a socialist integrated 
society the impact of such designs on industry in general 
cannot but have very strong and speedy effects throughout 
the whole cultural scene. Thus, and thus alone, the problem 
of overcoming naturalism without discarding its positive 
aspects can be solved. 

Here, in Kiev, is the key to the next phase of Soviet art. 

Pitsuka comes to see us off at the Airport, and mentions 
casually that a big Festival is being held at Shevchenko’s 
Tomb along the Dnepr. Boats and cars full of writers. 
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farmers, etc., are going off at this moment from all over the 
Ukraine. “ Do you ever stop singing glory to your poets ? ” 
1 ask ; but he is puzzled by my question. It all seems the 
most natural thing in the world to him. 


11 A, NOTE ON UKRAINE AN FOLK-ARTS 

Tn view then of the importance I attach to Ukrainean folk 
arts, 1 should like to add some factual information. 

These arts flourished in the 16th-17th centuries, but declined 
during the J9th. After 1917 there was a steady revival, and 
artels of craftsmanship were formed. The large Museum 1 
have mentioned was set up, and in 1936 it had an exhibition 
in Moscow. By 1939 there was 109 embroidery artels with 
54,000 needle-women. Then the Germans smashed it all up 
in their rage against Slav culture. Since the war a successful 
effort has gone on to revive painting, pottery, rug-making, 
embroidery and to develop new techniques. 

WaU Painthv^s. Originating in ritual motives: they are still 
as fresh as ever. Once the whole inside and outside of houses 
were painted; later, mainly the inside (ovens, between windows, 
bed-corners—sometimes the ceiling, earth-floor and entry-hall). 
The styles may be summarised as follows: (i) stressing archi¬ 
tectural detail—especially when on outer walls; (ii) covering 
whole wall with floral designs, from variations on pine cones 
to intricate wreaths. 

Outer decorations are always geometric, inner are always 
floral. The painters have nearly always been, and still are, 
women. They rough out the outline of large flowers, then link 
with stems and leaves, using light brushwork in broad treat¬ 
ment and building up their patterns out of the play of bright 
pure tones. They work with vegetable dyes. (Recently aniline 
dyes have come in, but it is to be hoped that their use will soon 
be banished.) One village, Petrikova, has a whole brigade of 
women kolkhozniki who paint walls; and at several villages 
round Kiev are numerous self-taught masters of wall-painting. 

Decorated Tiles. The oldest known date from the 11th cen¬ 
tury in Kiev: raised green tiles with plant designs and wreaths 
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round a central medallion. Scenes and figures in oval frames 
date from the J8th century. More recent are the large floral 
patterns. 

Ceramics. The Ukraine abounds in suitable white, grey and 
yellow clays. Glazed ware, polyviana, is commonest, in brown 
and green and yellow. 1'hc decorations are geometric or floral 
(grapes, oakleaves, sunflowers, berries, etc.), but there are also 
bird and beast motives, mainly on plates. 

Some of the finest work is done at Zenkovo (using the natural 
clay colours, with red decorations on rose-yellow ground), at 
Bubnovka (lyre-shaped jars), and at villages round Kharkov 
where, for instance, Paraska Vlasenko, once the leader of a 
sugarbcct brigade, has developed her own style out of folk- 
motives. 

There are many individual artists, such as Ivan Gonchar of 
Vinnetsa, who died a couple of years ago at the age of 110. 
He specialised in satirical and burlesque styles, some naively 
representational, others broad in treatment or involving com¬ 
plex linear rhythms. 

Rugs. Generally the composition grows out of a single 
ornanjcntal theme or the rhythmical repetition of a floral 
motive treated differently each time, without any mechanical 
symmetries. 

The intrusion of naturalistic forms (often a spontaneous 
development among the craftsmen) lowers the artistic level, 
but is a necessary phase. Out of the resolution of the conflict 
between traditional and naturalistic forms a new sense of 
symbol and vital rhythms will arise. This conflict is what must 
be understood if Soviet art is to be seen in its correct historical 
relations. 

Embroideries. Generally floral or geometric, but also using 
stylised human or animal figures. 

Wood-carvings, etc. When the Western Ukraine was 
incorporated in 1939, a revival of its folk-arts began, c.g. the 
Gutsul pianky or decorated eggs. Motives here have a definite 
emblematic force: thus, endless spirals represent unending 
happiness. The women say they sew “ by heart,” using rhom¬ 
boids, squares, etc. 
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12. THOUGHTS ON ART HIGH UP IN THE AIR 

Flying from Kiev to Moscow 

The basic question : Why did Delacroix have no effective 
influence on Russian art of the 19th century ? To under¬ 
stand that, we must go back to David. The 18th century 
saw the birth of Royal Academies, based on the French 
model and aimed at glorifying the Absolutist King. 
George III founded our Royal Academy in the 176()’s, in the 
midst of the Wilkite insurrections ; the Russian Academy 
had been founded a few years earlier, 1757. 

The inner struggle in the Academy was then the basis of 
development in art. In France there was a direct political 
struggle opening out, which disputed control of the State 
and broke at last into the Revolution. Therefore in art the 
key issue was the struggle to take over the central court- 
form of painting. History, for the Revolution’s purposes. 
The story of this struggle is the story of David’s movement 
from neo-classicism to a new form of art which finally issues 
in the primary basis of romantic sensibility. Out of neo¬ 
classic attitudes (turned from the kingship to the glorifica¬ 
tion of the Plutarchean Hero, especially in the Dedicated 
Death, e.g., Socrates, Cato, the Horatii, or at the moment of 
the Oath that declares a New Union) he moves to the 
application of his forms and themes to contemporary politics 
—the Death of Marat and the Oath in the Tennis-courts. 
But as he drives on, the hard neo-classic forms, based on a 
puritanic tension of devotion-to-death, break open and 
reveal the colour problems of Romanticism, the need to 
rejoice in the world and its delicate devices. Hence the way 
in which from this giant, David, there emerge the two trends 
of Delacroix and Ingres—the full working out of the revolu¬ 
tionary significances of romantic sensibility, and the 
academic stabilisation. 

Roughly (though the two trends intertwine at certain 
points), the vital trends which keep on renewing art during 
the next century come from Delacroix, who unites the 
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dynamic of David to the new possibilities clarified by Turner 
and Constable.* The academic trends come from Ingres— 
though, for a while, the two trends are mixed up in a lively 
confusion : in Gros and Gericault, in Delacroix himself. 

However, we may generalise as follows. French 
Academicism henceforth represents the setting of the 
Davidian gains at the service of the bourgeoisie. The 
dissident trends, founded powerfully by Delacroix, represent 
the effort to continue the full working out of the revolu¬ 
tionary tradition, to refuse the gains to the bourgeoisie. 
Therefore most of the vital aspects of French painting are 
anti-academic. (Manet perhaps the last example of some¬ 
thing valuable occurring within a semi-academic orbit.) 
From Daumier and Courbet to Cezanne and Van Gogh, and 
on to Monet and Seurat, Matisse and Picasso, the dissident 
trends strive to find secure grounds of fresh integration. 
Their weaknesses and their strengths are closely bound up. 

Their gains. They set inescapably the following issues : 
(i) The artist can no longer contemplate nature or man from 
outside, as an external object. Activity enters into the heart 
of the act of observation. Man is always felt as a force 
actively impacting on nature, changing nature and changing 
himself. Thus art is linked with the movements of science 
that come to a head in the discovery of nuclear transforma¬ 
tion. Naturalism represents the passive attitude before 
nature and man. It has lost the old organising energies 
which derived ultimately from folk-bases and their organic 
sense of man as a part of nature ; and it hasn’t yet gained 
the new organising energies which link it with the new 


* In England the bourgeois revolution was a thing of the past. 
Hence the struggle against Court-History took a different form, 
more tangential, along two lines of advance (History begetting 
Landscape in the Grand Style, I'urner, or Fantasy, Blake: with 
Constable as direct opposition). The bourgeois weight in the 19th 
century was too crushing and bore down everything under its 
naturalism. Dissident trends like the Pre-Raphaelites, Beardsley, 
etc., could not become centrally significant like the French anti¬ 
academics. All this can be related in detail to the social situation: 
but the analysis yet remains to be done. 
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scientific concepts of process and the revolutionary sense of 
man as actively implicated in natural and social 
development. 

(ii) The artist must strive to find technically what the new 
scientific analyses of light, colour and structural rhythms 
mean to his art. One road here leads to strict impressionism, 
with its light dissection; another to Cezanne with liis 
attempts to simplify the basis of forms, and to Cubism with 
its attempts to define such a basis in dynamic terms. 

Well, that is the positive side. The weaknesses all derive 
from the fact that the artist, in order to make these great 
gains, has had to oppose himself to society. This is the 
famous isolation of the artist, without which he could never 
have concentrated on the problems of artistic process men¬ 
tioned above. But after Picasso the endpoint of this 
development is reached. The negative one-sided aspects 
predominate. The problem now is how to regain union, 
how to develop the enormously rich gains in artistic sen¬ 
sibility within a social frame of reference that gives them a 
full range of action and reaction, a full working out of their 
possibilities. 

This is no easy problem. Van Gogh’s intuitive com¬ 
munism could not solve it; nor do such acts as Picasso’s 
joining the Communist Party solve it, however important as 
a recognition of what the issue is. But I am not concerned 
here to deal with the lines along which the salvation of 
Western art lies. What concerns me is the light that my 
rough sketch of the meaning of Academicism throws on the 
Russian tradition of pictorial art. 

I think it throws a very clear light. At once it becomes 
clear that Academicism here served a very different purpose 
than it served in England or France. Here the inner 
struggle went vitally on; for the struggle against the 
Absolutist State went vitally on. History-painting had a 
deep social and artistic importance. From one angle we 
are at the Davidian phase, where a growing political dis- 
sidence impels the artist to use the dominant court-forms 
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for anti-court purposes. But this battle cannot go on at the 
art level of 18th-century neo-classicism ; it must take as its 
points of reference the post-David developments of 
Academic art, yet it cannot take the line of movement 
pointed out by Delacroix. For such a line implies a success¬ 
ful bourgeois revolution. Hence the complexity of elements 
in Russian 19th-century academicism, which gives it an 
interest all its own. There is genuine inner struggle, and 
therefore vitality.* 

But what about the post-1917 situation ? Shouldn’t that 
beget its Delacroix ? Yes, but not in the same way. Not in 
the way of a powerful individual artist plunging right ahead 
of his society in bitter antagonism. 1917 wasn’t a bourgeois 
revolution, necessitating that sort of response from the honest 
artist. It was a proletarian revolution ; and its first problem 
has been to make art a common property, to generate out 
of mass-activity the energies that will produce the integrative 
sensibility which in 1830 appears in the isolated artist. But 
this doesn’t mean that the problem of quality is set aside. 
No, but it appears in ways different from those of 1830. 
The Delacroix of this phase of socialist art (1917-49) has 
been, not one man, but many men—scores, hundreds of 
artists all contributing new elements to the tradition, 
deepening its quality in the only possible way. (And, 
nmtatis mutandis, the same lines of development would be 
found the only fruitful one in any country of today where 
the problem of breaking through the impasse of con¬ 
temporary art is seriously tackled.) 


* One simple example of the difference between the Russian 
attitude to the Academy and our own. A Ukrainean writer, asking 
me what I thought of Shevchenko’s art, remarked quite proudly that 
he became an Academician (which he did in his later years with a 
mere copy of a Rembrandt etching as his diploma piece). Our 
attitude would be that Shevchenko conferred a great honour on the 
Academy by deigning to ask its diploma! 
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13. MOSCOW, FOURTH TIME 

You look at the Soviet Union on the map and say, “ Yes, 
of course, a vast country.” But you don’t realise the vasti- 
tude until you see it. By air, the endless tracks of woodland 
patched with big field areas and glistening worms of water. 
By train, endless scrub and woodland, or plainland as wide 
as oceans. At Mikailovskoyc, as we did our small bit of 
pushing the bus out of sudden quag, someone said, Now 
you know what the Germans found out when they came 
floundering across wintry Russia.” 

The Moscow Airport. Now no incongruities between the 
fine motor-road and the odd shacks, the field full of bright 
planes and the peasant woman with kerchief and heavy 
boots sitting with a basket in the waiting hall. One has 
come to realise the unity of development, to feel the leaven 
working everywhere, to see the way in which the furious up- 
movement is like a great rise of waters carrying along 
oddments from the past. The oddments toss about for a 
while and then sink forgotten from sight. It isn’t merely a 
matter of derelict fragments from the past mixed up with the 
new constituents, so that some people get the benefits more 
quickly than others. No, the new life penetrates every¬ 
where, and there is a ceaseless dialectical clash of old and 
new, out of which fresh vitalities arise. All share in the 
new, all fight the old : only the situations vary, the angle of 
movement to the common goal. 

And now the grimness is gone from the faces in the streets, 
thbugh the toughness, the strong independence of spirit 
remain. Anyone who can live among these people and yet 
imagine them as receiving dictation from above must have 
a very dim sense of character. They accept nothing but 
what they feel and know to be their own decision thoroughly 
thrashed out; and then always with the look-out for flaws, 
for points that need change or amendment. And indeed 
anyone v/ho read any large section of Soviet literature could 
not fail to recognise this independence, this refusal to take 
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anything for granted, this insistence of a democratic give- 
and-take which is simply without any parallel since the days 
of the totemic clan. 

The group who went to Novosibirsk are back in the hotel. 
Those who went to Georgia have been delayed. As there 
was some slight trouble about the wireless their plane went 
down somewhere in the south and is being overhauled. 
Elvi S. is in the dining-room and says as her first words, “ I 
have seen the biggest schwine in the world. It was wonder¬ 
ful, the theatre bigger than the Bolshoy and their own 
ballet; very proud. And no long beards, no drivelling, you 
know, primitives . . . but the deep forest silence, I must live 
there. Peasant houses most clean, but lavatories not so, 
why ? ” (One of the details that brings out the extent to 
which the U.S.S.R. has been a peasant country and still owns 
many social problems based on that fact—problems that 
range from simple ones of manners to complex ones of art.) 

She starts talking of her jail experiences. Murderers 
are sympathetic, yes, but thieves, no, not at all. Young 
thieves are not so bad, but in jail the old ones quickly teach 
them and make them bad. There was much fighting and 
tearing at times, specially in the spring, they get jealous in 
their loves, natural.” She laughs. “ We politicals study too 
hard, so hard that we have not even Freudian dreams. We 
are stones, and feel nothing.” She is still very ill and has 
long conversations with the waiter, trying to get potatoes 
baked in their skins. He amiably brings everything else 
with a bright air of success. She is going to a sanatorium 
near Moscow, and has been visiting Kuusinen. “ Very old 
man now, he gave me potatoes in their skins, and wc played 
balls for three hours till 1 fell to earth but he still played.” 
She laughs with Bigiaretti who has come in. He knows 
French, and so at Novosibirsk they went walking and had 
long conversations with a French-Finnish dictionary. Now 
she says, “ I dreamed I danced with him. Studying together, 
a danger, eh ? ” As he doesn’t know English, he nods 
enthusiastically at this. 
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We go to walk along Gorky Street, since it is Saturday 
night to see the crowds in the shops. 


Sunday, June 26 .— 

At midday. Swan Lake ballet at the Bolshoy, Audience 
largely of children and youngsters. Approaches thronged 
with optimists hoping to find someone with a spare ticket. 
Not the sort of ballet that I most care for, but very beauti¬ 
fully done, especially the swan-scenes. 

To the Park along the Moskva. Long statued avenues 
(being watered : watercarts in the roadway and women who 
hose the pavements are one of the commonest summer sights 
of Moscow). Flower-gardens, lots of trees, lakes with boats, 
a theatre seating 10,000 (Robeson sang here a few nights 
ago), creches for children, exhibition halls, cinema, round¬ 
abouts and wheels, games of all sorts (including art-puzzles). 
Amateurs from the Hammer and Sickle factory are giving 
an open-air show of dance and song in true village style. 
Fountains play round a tall statue of a girl naked except for 
the oar she carries. Rain-clouds loom up, and we turn to 
go, too late. We shelter under the eaves of a large restaurant, 
where people are eating anything from cakes to full meals. 
Small boys, ignoring the downpour, crowd round an ice¬ 
cream stall. 

The Park stays open till midnight. 

Glinka’s Ivan Susanin, magnificently done. This work, 
which founded Russian opera in 1836, is treated with the 
utmost love and piety. Both in theme and in its musical 
material it deserves to be considered the national opera. It 
tells how the peasant Ivan leads the invading Polish army 
into a marsh, where it is destroyed; Ivan himself is killed 
by the Poles. The contrast in Glinka’s music between the 
warm and vital folk-element on the Russian side and the 
glittering court-forms on the Polish is strongly brought out 
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in this production. The extremely careful characterisation 
of the dancers in the Second Act (the Polish Court), with 
the consequent stress on the jauntiness of the Poles as com¬ 
pared with the Russians, gives this section a gaiety and 
brilliance all its own which, added to the incomparable 
splendour of the setting, makes the whole thing simply 
breath-taking. Against this shining world the house and 
the village of Ivan seems dour and dull, but it steadily 
opposes an inner warmth and love which ends by making 
the court-glittering seem thin and meaningless. In Ivan 
patriotic devotion and religious feeling are fused—and this 
fusion is thoroughly brought out, making the scene in the 
marshy woods where he prepares himself for the sacrifice 
of his life a highly moving climax. The dark forest-maze of 
the setting, with its momentary gleams of water in the 
environing gloom, deepen the symbolism and make Ivaifs 
pang and exaltation define powerfully the pang and exalta¬ 
tion of all crucial moments of choice: the utter loneliness 
from which springs the triumph of a new union. 

After this comes the brief scene outside the Kremlin, to 
express the victory that rings its bells out of the clang of his 
death. Another scene of extraordinary splendour, capped 
by entry of the conquerors on horses. (A Russian girl, “ I 
don’t like horses or dogs on the stage. They show up the 
actors.”) But the horses were only a virtuoso touch of stage- 
work, completing the pattern of splendour by lifting the 
eyes up to the Kremlin Gate. The ultimate richness of the 
opera lay in its spiritual patterns, which had been epically 
realised. 

As usual, in the intervals, the audience go round and 
round the foyer: a sensible enough parade, since it restores 
the circulation and enables the people to see one another. 
A girl with a naval officer is particularly glamorous. As 
always formality and informality ; no one stares at either the 
lad without a collar or the woman in gorgeous evening-dress. 
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Monday^ June 27 *— 

Pushkin Museum (which for once has nothing to do with 
Pushkin)—an art-gallery, where I continue my hunt for 19th- 
century influences. Two excellent small Fragonards, one 
small Constable sketch, one small Delacroix, one Gericault, 
a fine lot of Corots, three Davids (which give no idea of his 
development), a Daumier drawing, three Courbets (two 
unimportant seascapes and one small sketch of rocks, fine). 

Chat with editors of Soviet Literature and other writers 
about the English situation. As usual, find it hard to explain 
to Soviet intellectuals (a) why the ordinary English writer 
with a love of life, a love of people, isn’t ready to join in 
the fight for peace ; (b) why such a writer falls so easily 
for anti-Soviet propaganda ; (c) why our left writers can’t 
make more headway against the dominant pessimist tone ; 
(d) how the contracting economic system in England makes 
it so difficult to get at the broad public, especially the 
working-class public ; since the writer who deviates from 
the middle-class norms finds himself opposed by the whole 
mechanism of publicity and distribution, and rising costs 
with lessening purchasing power cut the working class and 
lower middle class right out as book buyers. And so on. 
Theoretically the Soviet intellectuals know all this ; but their 
own experience of a people passionately hungry for litera¬ 
ture, for truth, makes it hard to think themselves inside our 
sort of situation. 

They ask me to state frankly the weaknesses in Soviet 
comments on the English situation, and when I speak 
generally they ask for definite examples. I suggest that it 
gives the wrong impression when they speak of the 
Decadence of Western Culture; I know they are referring 
to the breakdown of the dominant bourgeois levels and their 
recession into pessimism, etc., but people generally take such 
statements to mean a condemnation of French or English 
culture as such, a condemnation of them as national cultures 
and an ignoring of the vast potential forces of good at work 
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in their depths. A loose use of such phrases plays often into 
the hands of the anti-Soviet elements, who want nothing 
better than a chance of saying, “ Soviet barbarism, dogmatic 
attempts to strait-jacket culture,” and so on. 

They agree that such an interpretation or use of their 
analyses would be most unfortunate and would amount to 
a sad distortion of their intention ; and they ask what 
formulations can be used to avoid such misreading. I 
suggest that they make their analysis in terms of the inner 
conflict of English or French culture ; for then they can 
give weight to the forces of righteousness as well as those of 
darkness. 1 emphasise the fact that though things are 
culturally in confusion in England, and the dominants are 
certainly decadent or dark, yet there are present among the 
British people tremendous forces of political and cultural 
energy that could make an incalculable contribution to the 
world if only the present impasse and regression were over¬ 
come. That is a point that should never be forgotten. 

They agree wholeheartedly. 

In this as in other discussions 1 am struck by a certain 
innocence and simplicity in Soviet intellectuals, akin to the 
impulse that makes the children stare at a negro. They 
know theoretically all about imperialist decay, all about anti- 
Soviet propaganda ; but they find it hard to believe that 
people don’t really know better. They have little idea of 
the utterly-distorted way in which Soviet culture has been 
presented ; and it is a shock for them to discover that 
intellectuals in other countries can really fall for such crude 
stuff. They know so well that the reality is quite unlike the 
tales told about it; they keep on assuming, without meaning 
to assume, that the facts are so obvious, so easily ascertain¬ 
able, it is silly to repeat them indefinitely. 

“ Must we be so elementary in our accounts of the way 
things happen here ? ” they ask in surprise. 

“ Yes,” I tell them firmly. “ As elementary as possible.” 

Neruda Meeting at Conservatoire ; broadcast all over the 
U.S.S.R, Before it opens, Fadeyev says to the speakers. 
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“ Now whatever you do, keep to your time.” He tells me 
I’m getting thin, and I say that it isn’t through eating too 
little. On the contrary, the Soviet abundance, physically and 
spiritually, is what upsets a starved stomach. 

As at the Nexd Meeting, writer after writer pays his 
tribute. But this time the poets get a proper look in. 
Fadeyev opens and outlines Neruda’s life-story, up to the 
climax when he threw down the gage to the Chilean Govern¬ 
ment and had to go underground. Ehrenburg is specially 
good in a speech that emphasises throughout how Neruda 
has fought always as a poet. He says that they are not 
praising Neruda because he is with them, but because he is 
a true poet; and a true poet is one who sees and knows 
more than his fellows, who sees the future in the present 
and who sees the present with a fullness and subtlety beyond 
the power of other men. Neruda, singer of love and moon¬ 
light, is great because he has logically followed out the deep 
needs of his poetry. 

Then come the poets with their various tributes, some light 
jeux, some impassioned and highly wrought statements. 
Tikhonov gives a wit-poem, playing round the pun Chile 
and Uchlle, the contrasts of the Chile learnt at school and 
the real Chile of Neruda. Schipachev, greyish, wrestles 
with word-complexities. He stands like his own Birchtree: 

The downpour bends her to the ground, 
she’s almost stript but back she wins 
and watches mute the scene around 
and by the window the rain thins 
and while a wintry dusk yet smoulders 
the confident storm above her stands 
takes and shakes her by the shoulders 
and the white hands 
but weakens after that burst of hate 
and she the frail survives his blows : 

Nature it seems has bred her straight 
and faithful to another she grows. 
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A poet of the unashamed truths of love. Surkov declaims 
fiercely with his head thrown back; Sofronov, more 
persuasive, clasping the desk. Kirsanov threshes with his 
fist, pounding out the beats, moving between fury and irony 
—after apologising for the fact that his poem has the same 
pun as Tikhonov’s, though only incidentally. Both have 
written their poems specially for this meeting, and Kirsanov 
says he wrote his only this morning. 

Here are some of the slight verses, the opening of Sergei 
Mikhalkov’s contribution. 1 translate them as an example 
of the simple type of poem, etfective for a passing occasion, 
which, both in this plain form and in more wittily elaborated 
styles, is very common here. When poetry moves right into 
the midst of the social give-and-take, it must develop these 
forms, as semi-extempore courtesy or satire : 

The Chilean Government suspends 
relations with the Soviet State ; 
and no Ambassador it sends 
our Soviet capital of late. 

The Embassy is closed. I know it, 
but do not feel the slightest sting. 

I hear the voice of Chile’s Poet 
here in our Moscow echoing, 
and see, behind him, now awoken, 
his People, folk who can’t be broken . . . 

A kind of poetic small-change, indispensable for the circula¬ 
tion of poetry in all the daily details of life, and playing its 
part in ensuring the amassing of the pure gold in more 
secluded chambers of the spirit. 

Neruda speaks and reads his poems, with Vera at his 
side. He tells the stories he told at Leningrad, and others 
of the same sort. He tells how the people of South America 
hid him and passed him on till he reached safety ; how 
they had no thought of danger and how he felt in them an 
inexhaustible source of love. He says that his poetry is 
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the voice of his people. He says that in spite of the terror 
he found always in their houses the face of Stalin. 

Versions of his poems are recited in Russian. Emphasis 
is naturally lain on his Stalingrad poem. Tn the interval I 
see Lili Brik, who stood at the enigmatic storm centre of 
Mayakovsky’s emotional life ; she is quite like her sister 
Elsa Triolet, but with a more smouldering red in her hair 
and her face is ravaged. 

Neruda is deeply moved, though his calm face shows little 
unless one knows it well. He is near tears as he turns 
back into the long farewell applause. One has never heard 
applause till one has heard it in Moscow at such a meeting. 
Sitting in the presidium has the advantage of allowing one 
to study the audience. I have done so especially at this 
and the Nexo Meeting. The listeners arc mostly young, 
deeply concentrated and catching the least inflection of 
humour or irony or passion. Many of the faces arc beauti¬ 
ful in meditation. Above all, the.se audiences are gay.* 

Tuesday, June 28 .— 

Go to the Hungarian Embassy as they have phoned, and 
find an invitation to visit Hungary (Gcrgcl’s kindly work); 
explain that we can’t fit it in. The ambassador is a charm¬ 
ing man, a scholar, who is working on a history of Hungary 
and wants to know about various historical studies in Eng¬ 
land. He says that the embassy is in a house that belonged to 
Pushkin’s father, though it has been rebuilt to some extent. 

Walk round in the shops, especially the big emporia 


* This is a special occasion, of course ; but the frequent meetings 
at which writers read their works are uniformly crowded and keen. 
At a recent one, where Poems on Peace were read, Pasternak read a 
specially fine poem, receiving an ovation. Though now and then 
attacked as too concerned with formal aspects of verse, he has a 
high and secure reputation. (Example of satire: an actor who 
gives burlesques of well-known characters depicted Pasternak as 
waking up and asking what the millenium was.) The value of his 
work in preserving standards and deepening the emotional reach of 
Soviet poetry has been very great. 
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thronged with families. Often the father is there, looking 
after the children while his wife buys. The buying is fast 
and furious ; there are queues all the while for many goods, 
such as Soviet nylons. Wherever we can work out com¬ 
parisons, the goods are cheap; and those we look at, from 
clothes to tricycles, are well made, though at times the 
designs arc rough-and-ready. What breaks an English 
author’s heart is the enormous quantity of books, at very 
low prices, even when they deal with some diflicult matter 
of scholarship. 

Newspapers are quickly bought up and keenly read. 
But if you fail to get a copy in time, you can still read the 
news. Continually on walls one meets the main newspapers 
pasted up on special boards— Pravda, Izvestia, TmcU the 
Moscow evening paper, etc. Generally there is at least 
one person reading such a street paper. 

Press Conference at the Union of Writers. We all give 
our impressions of the Pushkin Celebrations and the 
U.S.S.R., and answer questions. Soviet writers ask me why 
it is that writers like Aldous Huxley, whom they used to 
admire and publish extensively, have become so anti-Soviet 
and reactionary ? What is the effect of the U.S.A. on 
writers who have stayed there for some years, such as 
Auden? How is it that the young writers in England can 
be influenced by a writer like T. S. Eliot, whose work is 
so fundamentally life-denying ? Surely they must have some 
love of life, some hope of man ? . . . 

VOKS reception. Songs and violin solos. Then talk and 
food, serving oneself from the tables. Gerasimov the film- 
director with his actress-wife (who acts nobly as the Mother 
in the film of The Young Guard). I thank him on behalf of 
the British Peace Committee for having tried to get across 
to England for meetings in May (when the British Govern¬ 
ment refused him a visa in time). He agrees that it is 
highly important for such efforts to maintain contact between 
the Soviet Union and the West to be continued, no matter 
how many visas are refused. 
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Tikhonov: “ At Mikhailovskoye we tried to scale 
Olympus after Pushkin : too rashly. Hence the storm.” 

He rhapsodies again on statues. The Statues fought for 
Leningrad. “ There was so much history in the stones, I 
often thought that surely they must need no defence.” The 
people thought so too. They thought it unnecessary to 
sandbag the statue of Catharine II, for it had all her great 
generals round the pedestal; and if they couldn’t defend her, 
who could ?* “ Sure enough, only a couple of shells came 
near, and they did hardly any harm.” He mentions reading, 
with Fadeyev, to thousands of Leningrad workers during 
the siege. “ The poems were punctuated by the shell-bursts, 
sometimes at the right places, sometimes not.” 

I tell him that 1 mean to publish my notes on the Pushkin 
Celebrations and that he’ll figure a lot in them. He replied, 
“ Did you see the photo of myself and Pushkin ? Pushkin ” 
(the statue) “rearing up over me and myself dwarfed in 
front ? That’s how it should be in your book. Preserve 
the modesty of proportions.” 

He says that he has a deep trust in the love of the British 
people for truth and justice; he docs not believe that any 
welter of lying will prevent them at crucial moments from 
recognising the Soviet basis in peace and brotherhood. “ We 
have fought on the same side in the three great modem 
wars : against Napoleon, Wilhelm and Hitler. We shall 
figlit in no more wars, but struggle shoulder to shoulder 
against the same enemy, for peace, for everlasting peace.” 

Simonov, smiling expansively. I tell him that Ann has 
often recited a version of his poem, AUer Twenty Years, 
and always got a strong response for it; the British people, 
whenever they get any contact with Soviet reality, simply 
forget for the moment all the anti-Soviet propaganda. Let 
them get contact enough, and they’ll forget it altogether. 
He smiles ruefully. “ I remember writing that poem ... in 

* Some young Russians said, “ We won’t call her Catharine the 
Great, there was nothing great about her, she is simply Catharine 
the Second. . . . Peter ? No, of course he was great, so we still 
call him Peter the Great.” 
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the Crimea in 1942, a very dark moment . . 

Tikhonov, with Anisimov (the ever-so-gentle Editor of 
Soviet Literature) and an affable General, surround me with 
a toast. “ He should slay in the Soviet Union for a year,'’ 
says Tikhonov. “ We need him.” 

” While the Americans occupy my country, 1 must go 
back to defend it,” 1 answer regretfully. 

Now delegates are expected to read poems. Alla has dis¬ 
covered that Cry of Greece is already partly translated into 
Russian, so Ann gives the English and Alla the Russian. 
Bagiretti, Peter Blackman, Elvi S. recite ; Siao sings a 
snatch of a Chinese song in praise of Mao-Tse-Tung ; Lec- 
Gee-Eng utters what seems a highly rhythmical and fierce 
chant in Korean, but it turns out to be prose impressions 
of the Soviet Union, with some of his little jokes interspersed. 

Then there is a call for Tikhonov, but he pleads that he 
never remembers any of his poems. A young Soviet writer 
comes forward and declaims a lyrical wit-poem : there is a 
Stalingrad Tube-station in Paris and he hopes things will 
so come about that there’ll be a Paris-station in the Stalin¬ 
grad Metro. 

Neruda is going (he leaves for Poland tomorrow morning), 
and his wife munnurs, “ I wonder if we’ll get our visas for 
Mexico ” (for the Conference of Latin American writers to 
be held there in August). We have just been told by the 
Embassy that the matter must be referred back to the 
Mexican Government... O, I am so sad to go from here. 
They are so kind so kind . . . you can’t believe it.” 

Wednesday^ June 29 *— 

Talk over radio, then go to Union of Writers to chat with 
the section specially interested in English Literature. Am 
asked questions about everything and everyone conceivable : 
from die fate of the Apocalyptics to the varying tints of all 
the Green(e)s. They are quite ready to understand the 
importance of poets like Edith Sitwell and Dylan Thomas in 
our poetry. 
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We go with De Vries to the Bolshoy: for the Moscow 
second-night of The Bronze Horseman, (This ballet had its 
opening in Leningrad some six months ago. As usual, the 
Moscow performance has a new decor and arrangement— 
though the music and basic ballet-steps of course remain 
unchanged.) It begins with a series of scenes representing 
Peter and his achievement. The first brief one is remarkably 
effective. In a skurry of lights and mists the scene clears to 
show Peter standing on a small piece of earth amid the 
dark waters ; slowly he turns to confront the audience and 
brings his arm down in a sudden imperious gesture. Clash 
of music, darkness. That cymbal-fury of darkness has the 
effect of magically creating the point of fusion between 
Peter’s ruthless power and the elemental forces. Now he 
must maintain that point of contact at no matter what cost 
of his people’s lives. 

After this moment of perfect symbolism come three 
crowded scenes of mime and dance, which excellently depict 
Peter’s reign and its general results, but do not attempt any 
centralising image. 

Then the ballet proper, a tremendous experience. All the 
depth of poetic understanding promised by the brief prelude 
is here delicately and powerfully realised. First Act. The 
decor gets the aquarelle daintiness and the dignity of Lenin¬ 
grad atmospherics, an effect accentuated by the bright blots 
of colour and precise detail of the costumes. Charmingly 
witty dances of gypsies and tumblers with a hoop ; then 
some fifty soldiers march through with band (in the uniforms 
of the regiment that supported the Decembrists), and there 
is a nice effect as the strollers in the scene (the Senate Square 
with the Bronze Horseman looming on the right) turn to 
look after the soldiers with their fading martial music, then 
turn slowly back to look over into the audience. There is a 
momentary silence and then a slight lyrical motive begins in 
the orchestra. The people drift away, and the lovers meet. 

From this point to the end of the second act there is a 
sustained loveliness in the dancing that goes far beyond 
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anything I have ever seen. Every essence of young love, its 
doubts, fears, shynesses, exaltations, pleas, dreams, all are 
caught and defined. Nothing could be simpler and subtler, 
and yet there is not a moment wasted or overdone, not a 
dance-image trivial or thin or confused. Here again is the 
Grand Form that I have found continually coming up in 
Soviet culture, this time in the pure lyrical dream. 

The Second Act is set in the garden of the girl’s home. 
She is chatting and playing with her friends. Her mother 
shows the young girls how dances went in her days. The 
lover comes, the friends run off, the lovers shyly and 
rapturously think of their small happy future. That is all, 
and it is everything, everything that can be said of young 
love. The tenderness and the pyschological subtlety go 
beyond praise, both in the conception and in the dancing. 
(Struchkova dances the girl and confirms what one felt of 
her powers from Zolysha). 

In the Third Act comes the storm-scene which I have 
already described ; and now I know that it has its place in a 
work of art where its tumults arc justified. Then the broken 
heart, the open opposition of the individual life and the 
power-ethic. Evgeny may never be able again to banish 
from his spirit the terrible echoes of the Bronze Horseman 
clattering after him ; but neither personal grief nor ruthless 
power can halt the tender flower-rebirth of life. 

With its piercing sweetness, its poignancy of delight, its 
powerful and tragic opposition of the forces to the individual 
lovers, its linking of the breaking of the lover and the 
obstinate renewal of life, the whole ballet drew every mean¬ 
ing out of the poem, at all depths, and put the elements 
together in a finely integrated pattern. The poem’s 
symbolism is perfectly understood, is revealed in a way that 
renews the poem from its centre outwards.* 

* I regret that 1 did not see Prokoviev’s Romeo and Juliet which 
Soviet citizens whose opinion 1 respect said was the greatest work 
yet produced in the U.S.S.R., the completest assembly of the 
elements making for an imaginative and deep-going work of art. 
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Both in the definition of great works of the past, such as 
Boris Godunov, and in the creation of new works such as 
this ballet, the Soviet Union is the only country in the world 
where great form is being created. Inevitably much inferior 
work has been, and is, and will be produced in the Soviet 
Union. How not ? But that is not the point. The point 
is where this new society is moving ; and to know that, you 
must go to the advance-sectors. But the advance-sectors 
are not here lonely artists ; they repose on a steadily 
broadening base. And though the broadening of this base 
is one essential aspect of the situation, the way in which the 
broadening is bound up always with a general raising of 
standards is equally essential. Already, with all the infinite 
difficulties that socialism in the Soviet Union has had to 
face—beginning with intervention from all points of the 
compass and a very low level of technical resources, and 
then in the last decade involving the terrible attack of the 
whole Nazi war machine—Soviet culture has forged far 
ahead of the rest of the world and has built these broad 
bases from which greatness of form is emerging. 

The girl who looks after our floor of the hotel shakes 
hands. “Come back.” “Come back,” says the liftman. 
“ Come back,” says the doorman, who combines affability 
with the mixture of pride and self-effacement that only the 
old doorkeepers of Soviet hotels or museums can attain. As 
if they are nothing but humble projections of the building 
itself and yet at the same time bestow royally on you the 
right of entry. 

Tikhonov and others come to see us off at the station. I 
remark that it reminds me of the hearty good-fellowship 
of writers in Dickens’s days, who thought nothing of rushing 
off in mass to Liverpool to see a friend off or to Boulogne 
to welcome him on tlie way home. And, having come from 
The Bronze Horseman, 1 comment on the way I seem to be 
meeting everywhere in the Soviet Union the theme of Living 
Statues. 
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Tikhonov talks of a sniper at Petcrshof who shot from 
behind a Cupid, looks up at the station roof and says that 
he reads fine weather for us in the heavens, adds that 
Australia is too far away, we’ll have to make a tuck in the 
map, bids me buy a horn in London for my drinking as a 
true man should. Imagine myself in Georgia. But I can’t 
get Georgian wines in London. No, of course that is 
immeasurably sad, but he is ready to let me have Burgundy 
and Bordeaux as second-bests.* 

So off we go from Moscow. Alla is with us, and talks a 
little about herself. In 1941 she was a student at Moscow 
University, was evacuated to Askhabad. Twenty-three days 
in the train, wandering about via the Urals. “ But others 
had much worse, no seats or even open trucks.” An endless 
stream of civilians going east and soldiers going west. Then 
in the hot town, with roses spilt all over the road and 
heaps of melons in the shade, far from the war, they went 
hunting tortoises in the desert, till one night they got lost. 
Then they went up into the Urals, where she worked part- 
time in an engineering shop. Her parents weren’t religious, 
but they had her christened to please her old grandmother, 
then, during the war, the grandmother became militantly 
atheist; she couldn’t see any sense whatever in the war or 
a god who let such things happen to a peaceful people like 
the Soviet Union. 

14. LENINGRAD, THIRD TIME 
Thursday, June 30.— 

The Leningraders want to show us round. We go into 
the huge Cathedral of S. Isaac, with its construction-models, 
and a pendulum swinging from the high dome to demon¬ 
strate the movement of the earth. As usual in such places, 

"•His recent book of poems, Georj^ian Spring (1949), from which 
1 translated above the lines about the girl teapicker, won a Stalin 
First Prize for Poetry (100,000 roubles). 
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groups of schoolchildren with an efficient teacher whose 
accounts attract the various other visitors, till the teacher 
has a class of both children and adults. Drive round the 
Moskva area, see the thorough reconstruction, the big park 
being built by voluntary labour. (Another is being built in 
the adjoining industrial area, Kirov.) See the Kirov Works, 
once the Putilovsky famous in the story of revolutionary 
agitation before 1917. 

To the Russian Museum (art-gallery) in a noble neo¬ 
classic building. Now 1 am able fully to test out my ideas 
about 19th-century Russian art, and it seems to me they 
are all vindicated. 

Here are a few of the transition points between 17th- 
century Russian painting and the Western court-tradition 
inaugurated by Peter (who sent his pensioner Ivan Inkitin to 
Italy, where he gained in slickness and lost in character 
power). The 18th-century styles are dominated by the 
Rome School and French court-painting: hence first 
glimmer of the inner Davidian struggle.* Losenko (1737-73) 
stabilises History as a method. Round 1800 new native 
elements flow in, e.g., Ugrumov in his portrait of a 
Merchant, 1790. In the picture of French soldiers shooting 
Moscovites (painted 1813) by M. Tikhonov or Cazonov, the 
effort to apply History to a deeply-felt patriotic theme 
vitalises the sense of design. Touches of weakened David 
appear in A. I. Ivanov, and of weakened Ingres in Basin, 
with the full burden of French Academicism in Bruin (1799- 
1875). 

The Russian divergences within that Academicism first 
show up on a large scale in Bryulov, whose Last Days of 
Pompeii (which had a European effect) is the closest the 
Russians ever came to merging with French Romanticism. 
Despite theatricality, there is much richness and power 
here; and indeed in all Bryulov’s work there is a conflict 
between a slashing virtuosity, which makes a beautifying 

* There is a Gavin Hamilton in the Pushkin Museum, Moscow. 
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mirror of fashionable beauty, and a deep lyrical sense, an 
immediacy of colour-apprehension. (The fall back into 
sterility appears in Bruni.) 

With Venetsianov begins a new movement into Russian 
reality, aimed against Bryulov and his lures of a too-easy 
way into beauty. Very interesting are the group whom 
Venetsianov fostered and maintained, which include modern 
primitives like the serf Soroka or Shchedrovsky, who 
have meticulous detail, underlying pattern and strange 
atmospheric silence. 

A. A. Ivanov and his wonderfully fresh sketches I have 
already mentioned. In Bryulov, Venetsianov and Ivanov we 
meet the vital elements gestating inside the academic tradi¬ 
tion, elements which strongly link with certain vital aspects 
of French dissident art of the 19th-century but do not 
separate out with the same aesthetic cogency. This is both 
their loss and their gain. Here are the true foundations of 
modern Russian art. 

The next stages show us the attempt to develop their 
work in terms of the sharpening political struggle. With 
Fedotov we get naturalism hurrying in : petty genre-pictures 
of social themes. The genre goes on widening its scope in 
later artists (e.g., Perov), but is unable to regain the artistic 
qualities of the earlier painters I have discussed. The point 
of break comes in 1863, when the thirteen students were 
thrown out of the Academy for wanting a Slav subject 
instead of the Odin in VolhaUa that gained the Gold Medal. 
They formed the society of the Wanderers,^ who moved 
round exhibiting their works, enlarged the public for art, 
and entangled art closely in all the political trends of the 
day. Their pictures varied from social genre to Slavophile 
themes or History. 

An interesting painter, allied both to the Wanderers and 
to the followers of Venetsianov, was Vereshchagin (1842- 
1904) who experimented with colour, painted some nice 
broad landscapes, turned into an anti-war painter (in works 
which have a touch of deliberate naivety and much com- 
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polling force), and ended working out his own form of 
impressionism—not of the Monet type, but concerned with 
building up mass through colour. 

The full burst of dissident History comes in Repin and 
Surikov, both powerful painters. 1 should like to discuss 
their work at length ; especially to analyse the extraordinary 
tangle of tendencies in Repin, which 1 have already men¬ 
tioned. But what matters here is the way in which the 
Davidian conflict comes right out into the open. Both 
Repin and Surikov try to link History with the dissident 
political forces driving towards revolution, to make the 
historical theme the property of the people instead of the 
court. 

The baffled but still powerful element of aestlietic experi¬ 
ment in Repin comes more to the fore in Serov and Vrubl, 
Serov, working within the Russian tradition, achieves a 
freshness of colour that begins fully to break down academic 
form and to move towards the positions of Renoir and 
Bonnard, 

I have had to make my points broadly ; but though a 
detailed analysis would refine them considerably, I think 
that what I say is just and gets down to the basic tensions 
at work in Russian 19th-century painting. Before 1 saw 
these works “ in the flesh,” I had a very low opinion of 
Russian 19th-century painting ; but that low opinion was 
simply the result of ignorance (and inferior reproductions). 

Well, now, what has been happening since 1917 ? Mainly, 
a popularisation of the valuable elements of the 19th- 
century achievement, and an effort to extend that achieve¬ 
ment. There has been a voracious demand for painters 
who can express the historic moments of Soviet develop¬ 
ment ; and though this has meant the tuming-out of much 
poor work, there have been many lines of advance. The 
burden on the situation (which is however also the vital 
element driving things forward) has been the fact that the 
new audience has been essentially a peasant one—although 
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there is nothing static in this fact: the peasant audience is 
in process of rapid transformation to socialist worker. 
But in the transitional period you have the new mass- 
audience who have lost the traditional folk-forms and who 
have only naturalistic criteria to fall back on in art judgment. 

But I feel that this phase is passing, and that the recent 
controversies express the generally-felt need for basic 
reconsiderations, for a new start. The Soviet artist’s 
problem seems to me to be this: to build at every point 
upon the demands of the masses for the grand historical 
theme and for the work that comes home to their business 
and bosoms. Here is the stable basis from which a great 
art can derive. In fact, no other basis can re-create art in 
our world. But technically the Soviet artist must con¬ 
tinually make a revaluation of his tradition from Bryulov 
onwards, to find what elements most truly feed the new 
revolutionary flames. Thus the naturalistic limitations will 
fall away, without a premature effort to throw them off and 
leap straightaway into organic form. The continual re¬ 
integration of folk-elements in this situation will be an 
important factor; and that is why I have stressed the 
Ukrainean folk-arts and their possibilities. 

Girls in the Museum garden strike up a conversation with 
Ann, two students of philology. They are going to work, 
for their holiday month, at the new Leningrad power- 
station. They don’t seem very politically-minded, ask about 
English clothes, food, and so on. Ask how Russian girls 
look, and are a little hurt at the suggestion that they 
(nationally) are somewhat rounder than American or British; 
and insist that skirts will be much longer next year. But, 
on the theme of brighter clothes, they say they wouldn’t 
feel serious enough at work ; holidays are different. (A 
natural derivation of the Soviet concentration on basic con¬ 
struction—and reconstruction. But there are signs every¬ 
where of the need to think now of forms that will embody 
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the sense of happy enrichment«oMife.)* The girls are very 
proud of Leningrad; both insist that it leads the Union in 
music. One girl agrees that Moscow now leads in ballet 
(since Ulanova went there from Leningrad), but the other 
won’t have it. (Last night in the train a large Leningrad 
general expressed his pleasure at getting away from madcap 
Moscow to gracious and dignified Leningrad. Moscovites 
in turn are equally proud of their city, even to the point of 
claiming, correctly, that their ice-creams are superior to 
Leningrad’s.) 

In the evening, Obrastsov’s Puppets. The play is Under 
the Flutter oj Your Eyelashes, a satire on Hollywood. In 
a drop-scene of skyscrapers, a rectangle, small or large, 
opens, and you see into the American Scene. Producer Foks 
lies abed, is woken by phone, and told by the Big Voice 
to make a film, very quickly. In dismay he pushes a girl 
out of the other side of the bed. She nags, “Don’t give 
the leading part to your wife, you promised me.” Foks 
rings up his assistant Mouse, a mild philosophic man who 
tries to stop thinking by hard drinking and who talks to his 
dog. Then, listening to European radio for a theme that 
will get the European market, he hears the Toreador’s Song 
from Carmen. That’s the idea. Carmen as champion of the 
American Way of Life will make the best of both worlds. 
So Foks and Mouse interview actors for the film. First the 
understudies for the main parts. Mouse measures the girls’ 
charms, and the girl who is chosen faints in his arms; she 
is a young idealist yearning for art and fame. The other 

* “ ‘ I am particularly fond of ballet. Marusya has read a lot, 
and she used to laugh at me and say that I like everything that’s 
fantastic. She likes it herself, but pretends not to, because for some 
reason she thinks that since she is studying to be a doctor it doesn’t 
suit her. But look, isn’t she a jolly girl ? ’ Zonin showed Sergei a 
photo of Marusya taken with a kitten. Her eyes had a slight 
squint. She had the face of a little girl full of mischief.” Soldiers 
at Stalingrad in Ehrenbourg’s The Storm. And this: “The old man 
whispered to his daughter-in-law, ‘ Good girl. And I thought when 
you began to paint your lips and do your hair in that way, you’d be 
spoiled. Everything comes in time.’” The Test, by Perventsev. 
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too-too-American wenches depart, and a dozen handsome 
men come in. All their measurements are exactly the same, 
so the first one is chosen, Johnny. Then the odd parts are 
filled by actors chosen for various grotesqueries. 

Now the script must be written. We see three typists in 
profile, each with her script-writer standing by her. Over 
them hang the notices Theme, Treatment, Dialogue. With 
his back to the audiences lounges a fourth man in a chair. 
Effects. Each man dictates to his typist a passage of the 
script in which Carmen combines Sex-Romance and the 
American Way. The effects-man raps out, when his turn 
comes, “ A sudden blast of wind blows all her clothes off,” 
and then, “ A rose-bush blooms, the petals expand, then 
fall to the ground.” Each time he speaks, all three typists 
rattle away like mad. 

The shooting starts, constantly interrupted—as when the 
musicians keep on saying from their balcony, “ We want to 
go for a walk.” The cameraman moves in and around, 
Foks’ secretary reads out instructions, Foks docs nothing 
much. Mouse prowls miserably about. The understudies 
arc in a car: Foks puts Mouse’s dog on its bonnet, the 
public always like dogs. The understudy. Happy Blonde, 
is told to let herself go. She stands up in the car and 
explains it was done out of ecstasy and art, is reprimanded. 
The leading pair take the same scene, and the car rocks on, 
with the dog sniffing on its bonnet. Carmen rises in the 
wind, while the man mutters, “ You devil. Carmen, where 
are you taking me ? ” All her clothes blow off. Aside, 
Happy Blonde confides to Johnny her ambitions ; he says 
he’s just a simple chap. 

Studio-bar with old negro serving. Happy is very sad, 
he tries to console her, pats her as she can’t get the drink 
down. The no-brow Director looks her over, to the leading 
lady’s rage. Mouse maunders round, boozing ; saying drinks 
are no good, even knocking his head three times on the 
wall is no good except for a moment. Yet Man is a 
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Rational Animal capable of Generalisations, etc. What’s 
gone wrong ? 

Shooting again. Mouse has been sent for a lot of bulls, 
he gomes in with three cows. Foks asked where he looked. 
Mouse says, “ In my soul.’' Foks punches a cow and she 
turns her rear to be milked- Mouse takes the cows off. The 
odds-and-sods come in dressed as Spanish smugglers and are 
shot entering a cave. The understudies try the Kiss in 
front of the cave-mouth ; the bush over the cave (explained 
by announcer as symbolising Carmen’s Sexual Force) breaks 
into lush blossoms, which open and fall off. But the lovers 
can't come unstuck from the kiss; so someone blows an 
alarm-siren. 

Meanwhile the leading man and lady in the bar have 
had a quarrel. He taunts her as a tart who sleeps with 
everyone (including himself) and the negro butts in when 
the lady starts drinking; he takes her for Happy (who 
has been made up to look like her). He is surprised and 
mentions having had to pat her. The actor taunts the lady 
with having a black lover too, so she wrecks the bar. Now 
they have to act the Kiss, but no sooner do they start than 
she bites him in tlie neck. He rushes off saying that he’s 
insured and he’s going to demand compensation. The 
unfortunate symbolic bush bursts into distractedly falling 
blossoms. Mouse, maundering in the bar to the worried 
negro, drinks and at last maddens his dog by barking back 
at him. “ Mr. Mouse, now that joke’s too cruel,” says the 
negro. 

The smugglers are bringing in Marshall Aid, and one of 
the items is a box of canned music (including composer and 
all), which plays a church chorale at them. They are so 
touched that they decide to apply for American citizenship. 
A jazz-singer sings the theme-song about Fluttering Eye¬ 
lashes to the jazzed-up tune of the Toreadors. 

Then the Big Voice intrudes again, demanding that the 
film be turned into anti-Soviet propaganda, but without 
delays in the time-schedule. Foks in dismay tries a new 
extempore shooting-technique. The script-office H in 
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paroxysms, and Carmen is turned into a Soviet Spy. an 
Agent of Red Imperialism, whose job is to demoralise the 
Western Democracies and spoil the altruistic Marshall Aid, 
The odds-and-sods are turned into Red Farmers of a 
Collective Farm (shown as a cross between a wild-west 
stockade and a mosque). An expert from the Voice of 
America (the broadcast to Russia) is brought on ; and his 
suggestions, all based on actual mistakes made by the Voice 
of America, send the audience into fits of laughter. (The 
broadcasts are given by White Russians who know nothing 
of Soviet conditions, cannot even speak Russian with a 
contemporary idiom ; and many Soviet citizens listen to 
them as a joke, though they end by becoming outraged at 
the abuse. “ The B.B.C. does its best to be nasty,” a 
Russian said to me, “ but it’s an innocent baby next to 
New York.” The fact that Obrastsov’s satire was based in 
detail on the American broadcasts and that the audience 
recognised all the hits, may perhaps be an eye-opener for 
those who think of the Russians as listening in fear and 
trembling to foreign broadcasts.) The expert, who admits 
he was born in 1923 in an Express between Monte Carlo 
and Paris, makes ridiculous suggestions: for instance, when 
asked for a dance that will express the inherently militarist 
nature of the Soviet regime, he shows the actors a dance 
that children do round a Christmas tree, and so on. 

Mouse meanwhile has come back with a single bull, all 
he can get. So it is decided to make this one bull the Herd 
of the Red Kolkhoz. At first it seems tame, under Mouse’s 
influence, so Foks punches it and it goes mad, breaks loose 
and rampages all over the set. The Big Voice is demanding 
the completion of the film, the musicians want to go for a 
walk, and so on, while the Bull dashes round, chasing the 
technicians. Foks offers Johnny the understudy a big bonus 
if he’ll tackle the beast. Johnny hesitates, but the camera¬ 
man swings out, and Johnny tries. He is killed. 

Now comes the last scene, in a restaurant on the top of a 
Broadway hotel. Enter the no-brow Director with Happy. 
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The waiter turns out to be Mouse, who has been thrown 
out of his job by the Committee for Unamerican Activities. 
C‘ They said I was a Red, though I thought I was a little 
Pink.” The negro has been lynched for raping a white 
woman.) Then the brothers (the five other identicals) of 
Johnny come in and knock the Director about: he has 
refused to pay the bonus promised to Johnny. Happy 
Blonde realises what has happened and runs off. The 
Director goes. Mouse is left looking down over the Lights 
of Broadway. “Now it’s high time for some generalisa¬ 
tions,” he says to his dog. 

This brief summary fails to do justice to the sharp wit of 
the dialogue or to the subtle mixture of sympathetically- 
defined characters with the burlesques.* But it may at least 
give some idea of the way that the Soviet people laugh at 
anti-Soviet propaganda. The puppets are brilliantly funny 
in make, and manipulated in a very effective way, mixing 
realistic detail with stylised movement. 

As we drive up the Nevsky Prospect about midnight, the 
moon stands pale in the white night over the glistening 
needle of the Admiralty. A faint lustrous wash over every- 
tliing, more like an inner feeling of peace than a light effect. 

My poem for the Ukrainean Farmers. (Wlien I told 
Tikhonov that I was going to write it for them, he said that 
he’d translate it.) 

Here are the apples sweetened by two suns, 
the good old copper sun that hangs in trees, 
a gong for bee-swarms, and the sun of red, 
brotherhood, that warms when rivers freeze. 

And such a twofold light has gnawed away 
the knotted masks once nailed across men’s faces. 

* I have left out many pretty points. Thus, Happy is in despair 
when Johnny (who has overheard her date with the Director) is rude 
to her, and she smashes things in the bar. The negro is more con¬ 
fused than ever. “ If these white folk grow ten years in ten minutes, 
they must be the superior race.” Mr. Mouse with his philosophic 
meanderings and his background comment on the theme js a typical 
Obrastov character. 
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Now all lost friends are found before the dark 
and wheels of water flash in desert places. 

Man has gone down into the night of earth 
and caught the spark that breaks from kindling seeds. 
Man has snared all the scattering birds of light 
in his cupped hands, and tamed them to his needs. 

Here on a quiet day of ripening rye 
we came and all the roads ran to our feet. 

Suddenly the twofold suns were one and trees 
of silver shadow rose to cheat the heat. 

All the blue fields rippled with leaping hands » 

and skies were less than the stature of a man. 

Labour in a wink was one with dancing 

and merry chance was one with the linking plan. 

All the doors opened in the wind of welcome 
and into the small house of a song we passed. 

Into the nest of my hand a bird flew down 
and we had come quite simply home at last. 

Ukraincan songs that ring widi the cleanness of water 
Ukrainean faces in the dusk of rain : 
the heart has a peace where you speak on for ever, 
tlic heart has a room of goodness where you remain. 

Friday, July 

To Pctershof (since the war, Petrodvorets), westward 
through miles of ruined fine-houses. Petershof itself is 
gutted, but will be completely rebuilt. Already the terraces 
are in order, and the main part of the complicated fountain 
system has been restored. Hundreds of mines have been 
taken away from the grounds. The statues over which the 
water plays are freshly gilded. Mostly they were earned 
off by the Russians or buried ; the ones that were left were 
taken by the Germans to Germany, including the large 
Samson which is the centre of the water-display—but he has 
been recovered and put back in his place. The statues of 
Adam and Eve, who are Venetians of Peter’s day and are 
centres of smaller fountain bursts, nearer the sea, were 
buried. Neither was found by the Germans, but a dug-out 
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was made close to Eve, and the shocks of the digging broke 
her up, though the nearest wall was an inch or so away. 
She has now been patched together and set amid her waters, 
with radiating avenues running out all round her. 

“ Every one of the statues has a story worth a novel,” 
says Alla. 

Near the sea is Mon Plaisir, the small palace that Peter 
built as living-quarters. It is smashed, but is to be rebuilt. 
We were casually told that it will take some time to restore 
it as every detail is being minutely considered: for instance, 
chemists are going into the composition of pieces of glass 
from the windows, so that glass with an 18th-centui*y con¬ 
sistency can be put in. We sat by the gently-lapping sea, 
and in the tree behind us we noticed a score of small 
embedded shells. Other wounded trees have been carefully 
tended. 

The Soviet piety about the Russian past is inexhaustible ; 
and it extends with unabated devotion to small as well as 
large tilings, old as well as recent, the exact colour of the 
glass of Mon Plaisir or Pushkin’s Bronze Horseman, the 
11th-century frescos of S. Sophia in Kiev or the house 
where Lenin stayed for a short while at Pskov. Naturally 
the hatred which the Germans showed to all monuments 
of Slav culture has strengthened this emotion, but the 
emotion itself had been deepening every year since 1917. 
Nothing that contributed one iota to the fullness of Russian 
culture is disdained ; and wherever there is any strong posi¬ 
tive contribution, the love lavished on it is extreme. One 
result is the fine Museums, some of which we have seen ; 
but a more important result is the steadily-growing sense 
of historical perspectives which is shared by everyone and 
which each fresh decade of children gain with enriched force. 
For the first time in the world a society with a deep historical 
sense is being bom, and the cultural effects of this cannot 
but be remarkable. 1 have already seen the strengths and 
subtleties thus evolved, in the productions of Boris and The 
Bronze Horseman, in the De Vega comedy and in Ivan 
Susanin. 
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Our guide runs ofT to find the waterworks guardian and 
tell him that wc can’t wait till one. Will he put the fountains 
on an hour earlier ? And he does. We salve our conscience 
by the fact that there are lots of sailors, young girls, and a 
sprinkling of famihcs to see the magnificent show as well as 
ourselves. The whole lay-out of the gardens is very 
symmetrical, and the fountains come on first one side and 
then the other, till at last the tall spire of water spouts from 
the throat of Samson’s lion. Fountains all along the terraces, 
fountains all along the walks that reach down to the sea, 
fountains lifting round Adam and Eve in their networks of 
walks. Hundreds of fountains. And all of them were 
wrecked when the Germans left the place. They sway and 
glitter in the sweeping sunlight, and blow in silvery plumes 
over the golden girls. 

On week-ends the whole coast roundabout is a holiday 
place, reached from Leningrad by train, car, boat. On our 
way back we see the derelict railway carriage where the Tsar 
signed his abdication, roads being asphalted, peasant women 
milking their cows in mid-field. 

During the afternoon, wander round in the streets and go 
into the shops to watch the people busily buying. The 
multitude and the low price of good books always astonishes 
me. There is only one problem for book buyers, that 
editions however large go so quickly out of print. Only in 
the Soviet Union is the main place of queueing the book¬ 
shops on the day of publication of a good author. 

In the evening to the Club of the Verbortsky District, 
the earliest big club in Leningrad, built in the 1920s. The 
plump director takes us round. “Not enough light, but 
then it was the first. We’ve learned a lot since then.” A 
large very pleasantly-furnished drawing-room for parties and 
little concerts, with an equally pleasant restaurant, where 
every effort has been made to banish the impersonal. Room 
of Social Services, with excellent lay-out of exhibition 
material, where people can get full information of all the 
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free services to which they are entitled. The man in charge 
says that thirty to forty persons daily bring their problems, 
and others consult the literature. Room of Stakhanovites, 
where hangs the bulletin of latest rationalisations in local 
industry, etc., and where the crack workers meet scientists 
and discuss their work. Trade Union Room where any 
information on trade union matters is available. An 
Accident-Prevention Room with scores of models, where 
workers get instruction on how to run machines safely and 
anti-accident devices are worked out. Room of Scientific 
Tricks to puzzle people, who, when they ask questions, are 
told to read such and such a book or to go to some lecture 
or other. (One of the simpler devices is an optical trick that 
shows here too the cultural patriotism of Leningrad. A 
ring of 13 dancers are shown ; if you move the inner part, 
their legs are rearranged and they become 12. “That’s 
after Ulanova left Leningrad.”) 

A very large library, which buys from fifty to a hundred 
of every worthwhile book. It takes special care to collect 
data of each reader’s education and tastes, so that the 
librarians can help ; it gets readers to write out their opinions 
of new books, and these statements are typed and pasted in 
books (one for each title) which are lent to the authors. 
Conferences between authors and readers are continually 
arranged, at which books arc discussed, the author explains 
his purpose and the readers give their reactions. The readers 
who take the most active part in these discussions are the 
Stakhanovites who play a leading role in industry. 

The ample theatre holds 2,000. Wc slip into a box and 
see the first half of a recent play. On the Other SidCy by a 
new author, Baryanov, which deals with secret-service work 
in Harbin in 1940-1: an intelligent thriller with scenes of 
Harbin cabaret-life and an eccentric group of White-Russian 
exiles. The amateur actors, who are almost all very young, 
play with gallant vigour and comprehension. Thus, the 
young girl who has the part of a nymphomaniac aristocrat 
finds it a trifle difficult to let go for a moment, but then she 
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does it with dash and aplomb. Something or other is pre¬ 
sented every night in the theatre, a play or a lecture or a 
concert. Other groups come visiting, and the Club-group 
goes elsewhere. (A couple of v/ceks back the Moscow Arts 
Theatre played here, and Tikhonov held a Conference with 
the readers of his poetry.) Also there is a Filial of the Club 
which gives shows in a park. In all Leningrad there arc 
some ten other large-scale regional clubs like this of 
Veborstsky, and hundreds of smaller ones. 

The audience of the play arc largely young folk, despite 
the warm white-night outside, and they listen with tense 
interest. We have a chat with one of the actors, who has 
played the part of a jovially ferocious White General with 
fine character sense. Last year he played Yegor Bulichev in 
Gorky’s play, and the group won first prize in the Moscow 
Festival for Amateurs. The success was so great that every¬ 
one said the group deserved a Stalin Prize. But no such 
prizes have been awarded to amateurs. Stalin heard the 
comments and suggested: Why not a prize for amateurs ? 
So this year there will be such a prize awarded, and naturally 
the Veborstsky group, who caused the award to be given, 
hope to win it. 1 he actor who tells us this is a fitter. He 
has had offers to go on the professional stage, but prefers 
to stay an amateur. He has been acting in his spare time 
for some seven years, and is at work on a play with others 
of the group (helped by Baryanov), “ It’s difficult,” he says. 
“ You’ve got to have what comes from above—from father 
and mother.” But he means to persist. Lack of suitable 
material is one of the troubles of the amateur theatre. He 
ends by sending his best wishes to the English working class 
and to its drama movement. 

As I leave, I feel: Better for a man to murder a baby in 
the cradle than to lend his aid in even the smallest detail to 
those evil forces in our world that want to destroy this new 
life. Here is the hope of the world. If you cease to believe 
in the Soviet Union, you cease to believe in man. For here 
are free men shaping their own course by free argument 
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among themselves ; and if you do not find it good, you can 
find nothing good. You have only blind despair or some 
neo-fascist creed of elites and hierarchies. 


15. SOME GENERALISATIONS 

Now it is time to generalise, as Mr. Mouse says. First, I 
should like to ask those who think of the U.S.S.R. as a 
totalitarian society to consider what I have said of the pro¬ 
ductions of Boris and The Bronze Horseman. (I select these 
merely as clear examples of a general attitude to be detected 
on all sides.) Here is a classic, and here is a new work, in 
which tlie power-ethic is the main theme ; and in both that 
ethic is examined and defined with the utmost subtlety and 
strength. Both deal with the relations of Power and People, 
and after unravelling the tangled skein of guilt they set the 
People uncompromisingly against the power-ethic, which, 
despite its convulsive attempts at a new start, can only 
agitate afresh the ancient curse. 

The Bronze Horseman expressed with deep tenderness the 
relations of man and woman and radically opposed the 
claims of individual happiness and development to the 
power-ethic.* I ask the reader if he really believes that a 
totalitarian state, bent on overriding the individual’s claims 
to freedom, could permit such works, let alone stimulate 
their conception and production. Here were works, in fact, 
which explored the issue of power against freedom with a 
breadth and searching force that cannot even remotely be 
paralleled in the art of the countries where anti-Soviet forces 
control the governments, and where, amid the rapid decline 
of liberal humanism, so much fuss is made in all the organs 
of public opinion about a superior status of freedom. 

* The Bronze Horseman, Pushkin’s central statement of the 
struggle against power, was in many ways made the key-work of 
the Celebrations. The image appeared everywhere, even on cigarette 
boxes, on chocolate labels, impressed on the chocolate itself, etc. 
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I for one cannot even begin to conceive a Totalitarian 
State with an art like this. 1 could put ray point at length by 
a detailed analysis of Soviet education, which always appeals 
to the dignity of man, to humanist values, and to the 
inalienable freedoms of the human spirit. But 1 am not 
writing a textbook on Soviet society ; I am recording my 
direct impressions. And in such matters I for one consider 
that the psychological basis of the leading art-forms provides 
irrefutable evidence. 

Soviet culture is centrally humanist; but it is no mere 
repetition of bourgeois humanism. It is that humanism 
advanced, resolving the contradictions that have held it tied 
to bourgeois society. In the West the humanist terms have 
been degraded, tied to the tail of a dying society to sanctify 
all that is least honest and liberating. Not, as I have said 
earlier, that I subscribe to any thesis of the West as merely 
decadent. The West is rent by a fierce inner conflict, where 
the potentialities for good are tremendous—but where the 
penalties for failure to drive forward are terrible indeed. 
And I should be false to all I feel of the great potentialities 
in that struggle if I did not recognise that Soviet culture 
is concretely realising elements that are only potential in 
our own country—realising them on a secure basis with 
assurance of steady development. 

I think we can now glance at the matter of the cultural 
controversies in the post-war U.S.S.R. It would not be in 
the key of this book to attempt any exhaustive survey or 
analysis. I wish only to make a few points arising out of 
my direct experience and my efforts to understand what I 
saw. 

A socialist society, by its elimination of social classes, 
must find forms of forward movement of a new sort; for 
class conflict, which has provided the dynamic of past move¬ 
ments, is now gone. 

Socialist society must become aware of its own trends and 
needs. The direct expression of this is the economic plan ; 
but in diverse and complicated ways the issue enters into all 
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forms of activity and expression. Men must be aware of 
their relations to their fellows, their relations to nature, with 
a new fullness. 

Why does your hand find always now 
names on both diamond and clay ? 

Can it discern, that spiralling bough, 

towards what sun it grows each day ? (Tikhonov.) 

This entails on the one side a new sense of the unity of the 
development, and on the other a new sense of the diversity 
of forms through which the enriched sense of relationships 
expresses itself. This new living and dialectical sense of 
unity lies at the root of socialist society, at the root of its 
creativeness, its freedoms. 

To attain it, in even the first rudimentary forms, entails 
a tremendous spiritual effort, a mass-effort, a ceaseless vital 
mass-movement. The conscious give-and-take between 
individual artist and society becomes infinitely more com¬ 
plicated and extended than in class society at any of its 
phases. The problems tlius set for art and science are 
arduous, difficult and exciting beyond all words. 

What the decadent elements of Western society sec in the 
Soviet Union as unfree totalitarian oppressions and 
cripplings of culture is precisely this marvellous adventure 
into new regions of the spirit, new freedoms. But how can 
a class society not accuse a socialist society of being 
socialist ? 

Now, the dynamic realisation of unity (in the sense I have 
given the term, which implies a realisation of an expanding 
diversity as well) involves at every point the effort and 
adventure of the individual mind ; but it also involves the 
mass-level of development. For the whole point of this new 
leap of consciousness is the closer implication of individual 
and society, individual and nature—an implication which 
has as its obverse side the movement into fuller individuality. 
The relation of a man and his society (moving, be it remem- 
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bered, on a planned economic basis) is richer, more vital, 
and perpetually evolving a deeper awareness of wholes. 

From time to time, as the mass-level reaches new decisive 
points of stability, there will break out the need to grasp 
effectively the emergent sense of unity and to find what it 
implies in terms of general tasks. These “ tasks ” are not 
externally-imposed jobs, but are the consciousness of the 
deep formative tendencies of life in this new world. 

That is what the controversies have been. They represent 
the arrival of Soviet society at certain nodal points of 
development, as the first stabilities of an achieved socialist 
society are gained. They are not meant in any sense as 
final enunciations. They are “ guides to action,” based in 
a concrete situation of socialist process. They do not lay 
down jobs at all. They seek to clarify the minds of men so 
that they can realise more effectively, more creatively, what 
they themselves desire and need to do. 

Thus Fadeyev in a speech given in Paris in April this 
year, discussing Socialist Realism, said: 

Neither the Party nor the State interfere in the writer’s 
individual creative work, has ever dictated or attempted 
to dictate to him the subject and characters, still less the 
artistic forms in which he should write. 

Socialist Realism is not a dogma. It predicates a wealth 
of individualities and a rich diversity of literary forms. 

But that does not mean that the Communist Party, the State, 
the Writers themselves, or the Public in general, aren’t con¬ 
cerned about what happens. Ihey must all seek to clarify 
their consciousness of the formative trends in their society ; 
for that consciousness is the form in which struggle develops 
in a socialist society, replacing the class struggle of a class 
society. 

These large points could be elaborated endlessly ; but I 
think my main point will be coming out, I merely wish to 
add some simple details. In the controversies, or in the 
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discussions which go on all the while at all levels, no one is 
prevented from saying all he wants to say. If anyone has a 
case to present, he can present it and go on presenting it. 
The statements represent the consensus of opinion reached 
at a given moment, but do not assert any dogmatic rights of 
control. Their very nature implies that they will be modi¬ 
fied, changed, developed, as the situation moves forw^ard 
and new problems emerge. But at the given moment they 
are the only fulcrum which can shift things, the only terms 
in which men can fruitfully confront their problems and 
extend the unity and diversity of their culture. 

Indeed, the first thing that strikes one in such procedures 
is their democratic basis, and this is precisely what their 
maligners label as totalitarian and oppressive. For the first 
time in history everyone begins to take a part in artistic 
activity. Effective criticism is not in the hands of a small 
pack of professionals, but is in the hands of you, me, and 
the next man as well. It is this continual assertion of the 
common man in art matters which appals the defenders of 
abstract freedom. But no artist who has any faith in the 
truth and virtue of his work need fear it. If an artist fears 
it, he is confessing that he lacks that faith—that he thinks 
his work can survive and gain praise only in a world of 
rigged judgments and phoney elites.* 


* It is hard often for outsiders to feel the tone of these arguments. 
They see someone “ reprimanded ” and think of some awful punish¬ 
ment, then find the “ criminal ” gaining a high award. It is very 
like a family-affair, in which strong words have a different value to 
the family itself than to outside listeners. And Russians in particular 
like strong words. Zaslavsky, at Wroclaw in 1948, said: “We 
Russians like downright statements, we talk like that to one another, 
and we expect other people to talk to us as plainly and strongly.’* 

Sofronov (with Tikhonov) is a secretary of the Writers’ Union 
(with Fadeyev as General Secretary). He wrote a successful play, 
Moscow Character, but followed it up with one that was attacked, 
rightly, as shallowly melodramatic (and thus failing both politically 
and artistically). I mention this to show that no one can get by 
with weak work. Sofronov is a modest and talented writer, who 
recognised the correctness of the criticisms. Those anti-Soviet 
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At this point we can again realise the vital importance 
of national tradition, of the levels of people, in the socialist 
working-out I have described. For the form in which 
problems present themselves and valid solutions are 
artistically possible will be largely determined (particularly 
in the earlier phases of socialism) by the immediate 
inheritance of the people—which largely dictates the lines 
along which they will most fruitfully begin their absorption 
of tlie classics. 

I have made my analyses of Russian art throughout these 
notes in order to clarify this point, to bring out concretely 
the issues with which Russian art struggled both before and 
after 1917—instead of criticising it from irrelevant angles, 
as is generally done. The naturalism of much Soviet art is 
what often makes that art unpalatable to Western Europeans 
who have absorbed in any degree the post-Delacroix 
developments. But if one gels the problem into a full focus, 
one realises that the criticism which just sees a rather drab 
naturalism here is missing the whole reality of the situa¬ 
tion. Certainly the naturalism exists; but when it is set 
between the trends of 19th-century Russian art, with their 
unresolved inner struggle, and the many trends in Soviet 
culture which move towards Grand Form, we recognise it 
then in its actual transitional nature. We then perceive its 


fanatics who see in such an episode a tyranny have simply failed to 
understand the springs of free creativeness in a socialist society. If 
a writer is convinced that criticism is just, he says so ; if he thinks 
it is wrong, he says so. 

In this book I have made many criticisms of points that seem 
backward in Soviet developments, and I have put forward my view 
of what is happening, my theoretical interpretation and my sugges¬ 
tions as to the most fruitful lines of resolution in the socialist 
conflict. This is precisely what Soviet citizens of every category are 
doing day and night. Even if all my arguments turn out to be 
wrong, yet they give the true impression in so far as they suggest 
a situation of rapid change, of argument on small details and on 
basic formulations, of undogmatic attempts by general discussion 
high and low to find out what is happening, what is the true 
national tradition, what is the most effective and most humanist 
line of advance, etc., etc. 
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positive values and see that it is providing the basis for the 
resolution of the problems posited by the national art tradi¬ 
tion and for the break-through into a fully organic great art. 
No other way could this basis come about. 

I could go on arguing and illustrating these points at 
exhaustive length. In particular 1 should like to discuss the 
varying interpretations of Socialist Realism and of Gorky's 
phrase Revolutionary Romanticism. Here we see a con¬ 
tinual stress on the transformative factors in art, which pro¬ 
vides the basis for the reconciliation of the Russian tradition 
(with its emphasis on social realism and on the breakdown 
or regeneration of the moral personality) and the Western 
tradition (English-French-Gcrman, in which emphasis is laid 
on the relation between organic integrations and psycho¬ 
logical structure). That is, the full fusion of the Romantic 
and post-Romantic developments in Russian and English- 
French-Gcrman trends.* Fadeyev is pointing to this fusion 
when he declares: 

What is Socialist Realism ? Socialist Realism is an 
ability to show life in the process of its development, an 
ability to perceive in today’s life the germ of the future 
and to demonstrate it truthfully. In this sense, Socialist 
Realism removes the contradiction that prevailed in the 
old literature between realism and romanticism . . . 
Socialist Realism, based as it is upon the truth of hfe in 
its development, contains Revolutionary Romanticism as 
one of its elements. 


* See Appendix on a recent controversy about Naturalism in the 
Soviet Union. Naturalism must be understood as the only art- 
form possible for the uprooted peasant who loses his folk-tradition 
but has not yet found the clue to art-integrations. Russia 
approaches the issue from the angle of its powerful dissident trends 
within 19th-century academicism (i.e., where the struggle is right 
inside naturalism); for France or England the issue is different, to 
relate the individual solutions of the artists from Delacroix to 
Picasso to socialist formative trends. 
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Carry this attitude logically out, and Socialist Realism must 
include the elements of organic integration which the revolu¬ 
tionary forces of Romanticism in the West laid much of their 
emphasis on.* Then the whole argument about Socialist 
Realism as cramping and dogmatic falls flatly to the ground. 
Such an argument has been able to maintain itself only 
because Soviet discussions and developments have not been 
correctly viewed in terms of the national bases which Soviet 
theoreticians themselves always underline. 

The more I consider this problem of ‘‘ national bases ” in 
culture, the more I feel that the key is to be found in the 
Romantic Movement and the different forms it took in the 
various European countries. For that Movement was the last 
great general movement in European culture and it occurred 
as part of the mass upheavals involved by the stabilisation 
of capitalist industrialism. The problems it set are the 
problems we have to resolve today, and the forms of dis- 
sidcnce which appear in the national cultures after the first 
general shock of the Romantic Movement are of primary 
importance for this resolution. In them we touch the 
qualitative differences of the national bases, we touch our 
peoples and the innermost struggle in their culture. 


* We might add that Socialist Realism in its full scope must 
remove also the contradiction between naturalism and symbolism, 
since that is the form the conflict takes as the split in capitalist 
society deepens. Symbolism is then the effort to express the organic 
and unifying element which naturalism has shed ; and the great 
Naturalists (Zola, Ibsen, Tolstoy, Strindberg, Chekhov, etc.) show 
the lines along which the split can be bridged by the way in which 
symbolism in one way or another invades their work. This is a 
subject badly needing analysis. (Naturalism as an historical situa¬ 
tion involves more than trivialisation, etc. To say otherwise is to 
limit its forms to the weak writers. Naturalism represents the full 
capitalist crisis, the collapse of traditional sanctions and patterns, 
both moral and artistic, the intrusion of Time as* a basic factor in 
the organisation of experience, and so on. It must not be used 
merely as a term of abuse, but as the sign of a definite historical 
crisis with great potential strengths as well as infernal disintegra¬ 
tions.) One crux is to be found in Gorky’s work where true and 
full Romanticism at last bursts into Russia and struggles with the 
Tolstoy-Chekhov trends. 
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But that again is a large matter. I formulate it in this 
rough manner because I feel that unless it is considered we 
cannot get down to any concrete understanding of the way 
that cultural issues present themselves in the Soviet Union.* 
Once we take the obvious line of approach through the 
historical factors involved, we find ourselves at home. We 
can safely evalue what is backward and what is forward 
driving; and in my opinion we find the forward-driving 
elements to be supremely significant—not only for Soviet 
culture but for world culture as well. We realise then that 
Soviet culture leads the world, easily and overwhelmingly. 
Here and here alone is being achieved what has haunted the 
desires of all sensitive people for the last hundred and fifty 
years—ever since the Romantic Movement broke down the 
pseudo-classicism of the post-Renascence court cultures with 
a mass-irruption. Greatness, a living unitary style, the 
emergence of forms and methods capable of restoring whole¬ 
ness to art and life. Soviet culture is a great culture, the 
first great culture since the breakdown of the Renascence. 

Its voice is that of Fadeyev: There is no greater power 
on earth than the power oj truth. Only truth is free. And 
before deciding who is more free on earth, we must decide 
on whose side the truth stands.** Those are great and proud 
words. Read them again and again, and then look back to 
the remarks with which 1 opened this section. Only truth 
is free. 


* Then we understand why Russian culture, finding its first broad 
literary development in the early 19th century (without anything 
like a proletariat yet in existence), transmuted Romanticism, 
through Pushkin, into something that seems like a Classicism, 
ignores the welter of “ art-integration ” issues that heave up in the 
West, concentrates on social realism and the moral personality, 
creates a great tragic literature, which is the main key to modern 
culture, but never develops a true poetic tradition. The symbolists 
emerge belatedly as an expression of the frustrated bourgeoisie of 
1905, not as an anti-bourgeois protest as in France (following on a 
successful bourgeois revolution). Soviet culture is both extending 
the national tradition (social realism, etc.) and building a poetic 
basis. That is what really underlies Fadeyev’s words cited above. 
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16. DEPARTURE 


Saturday, July 2 .— 

We wander about the streets and the shops, seeking some 
point of contact with this thriving and busy life. Some final 
and indelible image of its happiness which we are now about 
to leave. Back at the hotel, 1 find a man from the Leningrad 
Radio, who wants a farewell message; he’s been waiting 
three hours and it’s now too late for me to speak in person 
over the air, so he takes down my comments. 

Have I stressed enough in these Notes the pervasive and 
passionate love of peace which we have found everywhere 
in the Soviet Union ? The one thing that people fear is that 
their devoted work of construction will once again be 
maimed and set back by attack from madmen. In all the 
Soviet shops there is not a single toy for children with any 
war association. The leaden soldiers, the toy guns, warships 
and the like that are prominent in our shops would fill 
Soviet parents with horror, with amazement at a people who 
claim to be civilised and yet set out to pervert the minds 
of children with such things. 

A last dash along the lovely riverside, where yachts are 
gracefully moving into the wind and people are bathing 
from under the Peter-and-Paul. (The boat’s departure keeps 
being put ahead, from two to four, from four to seven.) 
I hurry into the Hermitage for a last look at the Titians and 
the Rembrandts. Along the river men are wiring loud¬ 
speakers for music; tonight is the all-night Festival of the 
End of the White Nights. 

As we leave the hotel for the boat, we see workers 
gathering with red banners at the corner of the block, beside 
the Hotel Leningrad (previously the Hotel Angleterre, where 
Essenin committed suicide, only a couple of hundred yards 
from the Bronze Horseman), ^at is happening ? We are 
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told that Dimitrov is dead. The news is not yet in the 
papers, but has come over the wires from Moscow, where 
he died in a sanatorium. Lorries full of workers keep 
coming up from the factories. In a few moments they will 
be marching for the huge square of the Winter Palace, but 
we are going westward, through tangled streets to the docks. 

We leave a city where the death of a great man is being 
mourned with ceremonial dignity, and where at ten o’clock 
there will be dancing in the streets and the parks. Sorrow 
for the great dead and laughter all night for the new life. 

The boat slides down the long Channel, by the wharves 
where reconstruction is busy, out into the Gulf of Finland. 
Gradually we come to Petershof, far over on the left, 
glimmering through the break in the trees; and the whole 
watercolour-box of Leningrad paints is spilt about the sky 
in delicate pallors and gleams. 

Ahead the sky is purest cromc-yellow, in faint sweeps and 
swirls of cloud that imperceptibly warm to rose. The waves 
astern have a tint of thin verdigris with a milky underglow, 
and we go escorted by a swarm of small patrol-boats and 
gulls. 

The sun is going down at last. The waves darken and 
turn heavily over with blunt lips. The sun-track strews 
them with spinning glints. The furrows deepen in the 
slanting light. The line of the Carelian Republic shows a 
dark mauve on the north. 

Behind, Leningrad glows in a mist of powdered greens 
and violets. Even our smoke trails over the water backward 
with a soft cherry-glow. Ahead looms Kronstadt in a flat 
broken pattern on the skyline with the sun sending up a last 
blaze of orange-gold at one end.* 

* It is fair, and a correct anti-climax, T think, to cite here the first 
words from England wc hear as we land at the Surrey Docks—an 
utterly complacent middle-class voice saying of the dockers on 
strike: “ Yes, the Government's taken Emergency Powers—I only 
hope they shoot some of them down! 
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APPENDIX: An Example of Art Controversies. 


I attach here some quotations of an art argument that blew 
up last year and is still having repercussions. Not because it 
represents anything final, but because it is a fair sample of the 
way things are argued out in art matters and because it shows 
clearly the active part taken by the general public in precipi¬ 
tating these matters. 

The general significance of the argument lies in the fact that 
it shows the first stage of the onslaught on Naturalism—and 
shows this onslaught coming from the people themselves. It 
thus provides important contributory evidence to my claim that 
the stage is being reached where Soviet art will make decisive 
turns towards widening its integrative scope—where the phase 
of popularising certain academic forms of History is nearing 
its end, and where the fuller development of the tradition 
aesthetically becomes the primary issue. This new phase in due 
time will enlarge the field of activity and bring about certain 
convergences between Soviet art and the valuable elements in 
contemporary French art. 

What must be kept in mind, in evalifing the Russian tradition 
in art, is the lack of the periods we label Gothic, Renas¬ 
cence and Baroque (in its boisterous days). The lack of Gothic 
is the key matter; for it is in Gothic that we see the absorp¬ 
tion of the enormous amo-unt of local and popular forms into 
the main art-stream, so that the Renascence has this deep and 
rich substratum on which to build its intellectual edifices. That 
is why the Renascence, for all its intellectualising, never falls 
into the sin of Naturalism, and why it issues in the complex 
vital tensions of Baroque, where a new stream of popular or 
semi-popular elements are absorbed into the grand bellying 
geometries. 

Russian art lacks this long and complex basis of popular 
forms, which provide the rich germinating ground of aesthetic 
virtues in Western art. It is only now, under socialism, that 
this popular basis is being added —whereas in the West is has 
to be regained. 
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In the Komsomolskaya Pravda of July 6, 1948, an engineer, 
Viktor Sazhin, wrote an essay Against Naturalism in Art. He 
declared that Naturalism “leads to a degeneration of art 
and is one of the most dangerous faults that show themselves 
in Soviet art.” In trying to avoid modernism, he says, Soviet 
artists have fallen into the other extreme, Naturalism 
masquerading as Realism. Naturalism deals only with the 
superficialities of a reflection in life, but makes no artistic 
generalisation of reality and therefore distorts reality. 

He attacked works by Karpov, A. Gerasimov and Yakovlev. 
The naturalists failed to take colour into account and even 
failed to study nature. The portraits of Soviet leaders are too 
often feebly naturalistic. Painters think that the selection of a 
contemporary subject is enough. “Many still go on thinking 
that one can express ideas merely by the subject and not by 
painting itself. They forget the emotional value of colour, 
rhythm and form in painting.” 

The weekly Soviet Art later in July reviewed his essay and 
generally supported his criticisms. Then in the next issue it 
attacked attention in training paid to technique rather than 
form, attacked the attitude that colour determines form, and 
pointed to the treatment of light and colour in Western and 
Russian classical painting. 

But the general public had been stirred by Sazhin’s essay 
and K. Pravda printed some of the many letters received— 
letters from painters, but also from students, engineers, kom- 
somols, soldiers. The editors remarked that these letters are 
“ impregnated with a sincere solicitude for the success and 
development of the Soviet plastic arts. They warmly desire 
Soviet painters to achieve great successes, but at the same 
time they treat their mistakes without indulgence.” 

Thus, L. Narisin of Leningrad writes, “ Everyone knows how 
dull they are, with their photographic finish and their pretty 
colours, these works, where often the buttons or folds of clothes 
are rendered with more care than people’s faces.” 

V. Sokolov writes from Moscow, “ At the exhibition held for 
the thirtieth anniversary of the Red Army, there is an exhibit 
by V. Yakovlev, Hunters. This picture is not the work of a 
painter, but a photograph taken by a bad photographer.” 

Engineer V. Zakharova writes on the exhibition of the 
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thirtieth anniversary of the Revolution, “ I have been stirred 
by the grandiose ideas and actual subjects represented, but 
unhappily many of the pictures don’t arouse aesthetic emotions 
in the visitor. They stupify by their backward character.” 

B. Ccliito writes, “ The naturalists do not understand the 
meaning of art, its educational role, its ideological principle. 
What they are concerned about is to produce ‘ something like,’ 
‘ just the same as the real thing.’ But then where is the soul ? 
Where is the meaning ? Why this blind copy of nature ? Can 
one find satisfaction in the fact that a thing without meaning 
is beautiful ? We cannot accept such painters as artists in the 
great sense of the term. They are empty copyists.” 

I. Rabinski says, “ One of the main causes of the naturalistic 
tendency is the fact that the artists fail to understand modern 
reality. A painter cannot truly and deeply reveal our reality 
unless he sees the actual events with his whole being.” 

Many writers attack Soviet Art as holding back the forma¬ 
tion of a genuine artistic taste in the Soviet public and inhibit¬ 
ing the development of young painters. 

As a result, arguments went on at the Artists’ Union at 
Moscow. The painter Bubnov took up the theme and said that 
bad painters with inflated names were mechanically praised. 
“ When critics can’t praise the picture, they praise the subject.” 
(Much of this sort of criticism was directed explicitly against 
A. Gerasimov, president of the recently-formed Academy of 
Fine Arts.) 

The critic Kostin backed Bubnov up, and added, “ Some 
reproach comrade Sazhin for having confounded bad painters 
with naturalists. It’s not so. Naturalist tendencies are inadmis¬ 
sible, independently of the qualification of the artist.” 

The critic Kamenski declared that “ the present directors of 
the Organising Committee of the Painters’ Union consider them¬ 
selves the sole carriers-on of classical traditions, stifle criticism 
and self-criticism and listen only to laudatory voices.” 

The sculptress Mukhina said, “In a naturalist painter there 
is no correct selection of things seen. That is why his works 
are overcharged with an excess of detail; he sets down every¬ 
thing that comes within his visual field. Art is born from an 
emotional conception of the world in the artist. An authentic- 
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Tikhonov: “ At Mikhailovskoye we tried to scale 
Olympus after Pushkin : too rashly. Hence the storm.” 

He rhapsodies again on statues. The Statues fought for 
Leningrad. “ There was so much history in the stones, I 
often thought that surely they must need no defence.” The 
people thought so too. They thought it unnecessary to 
sandbag the statue of Catharine 11, for it had all her great 
generals round the pedestal; and if they couldn’t defend her, 
who could ?* “ Sure enough, only a couple of shells came 
near, and they did hardly any harm.” He mentions reading, 
with Fadeyev, to thousands of Leningrad workers during 
the siege. “ The poems were punctuated by the shell-bursts, 
sometimes at the right places, sometimes not.” 

I tell him that 1 mean to publish my notes on the Pushkin 
Celebrations and that he’ll figure a lot in them. He replied, 
“ Did you see the photo of myself and Pushkin ? Pushkin ” 
(the statue) “ rearing up over me and myself dwarfed in 
front ? That’s how it should be in your book. Preserve 
the modesty of proportions.” 

He says that he has a deep trust in the love of the British 
people for truth and justice; he does not believe that any 
welter of lying will prevent them at crucial moments from 
recognising the Soviet basis in peace and brotherhood. “ We 
have fought on the same side in the three great modern 
wars : against Napoleon, Wilhelm and Hitler. We shall 
fight in no more wars, but struggle shoulder to shoulder 
against the same enemy, for peace, for everlasting peace.” 

Simonov, smiling expansively. I tell him that Ann has 
often recited a version of his poem. After Twenty Years, 
and always got a strong response for it; the British people, 
whenever they get any contact with Soviet reality, simply 
forget for the moment all the anti-Soviet propaganda. Let 
them get contact enough, and they’ll forget it altogether. 
He smiles ruefully. “ I remember writing that poem ... in 

♦Some young Russians said, “Wc won’t call her Catharine the 
Great, there was nothing great about her, she is simply Catharine 
the Second. . . . Peter ? No, of course he was great, so we still 
call him Peter the Great.” 
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the Crimea in 1942, a very dark moment . . 

Tikhonov, with Anisimov (the ever-so-gentle Editor of 
Soviet Literature) and an affable General, surround me with 
a toast. “ He should stay in the Soviet Union for a year,” 
says Tikhonov. “ We need him.” 

‘‘ While the Americans occupy my country, 1 must go 
back to defend it,” 1 answer regretfully. 

Now delegates are expected to read poems. Alla has dis¬ 
covered that Cry oj Greece is already partly translated into 
Russian, so Ann gives the English and Alla the Russian. 
Bagirctti, Peter Blackman, Elvi S. recite; Siao sings a 
snatch of a Chinese song in praise of Mao-Tsc-Tung ; Lee- 
Gce-Eng utters what seems a highly rhythmical and fierce 
chant in Korean, but it turns out to be prose impressions 
of the Soviet Union, with some of his little jokes interspersed. 

Then there is a call for Tikhonov, but he pleads that he 
never remembers any of his poems. A young Soviet writer 
comes forward and declaims a lyrical wit-poem : there is a 
Stalingrad Tube-station in Paris and he hopes things will 
so come about that there’ll be a Paris-station in the Stalin¬ 
grad Metro. 

Neruda is going (he leaves for Poland tomorrow morning), 
and his wife murmurs, “ I wonder if we’ll get our visas for 
Mexico ” (for the Conference of Latin American writers to 
be held there in August). We have just been told by the 
Embassy that the matter must be referred back to the 
Mexican Government... O, I am so sad to go from here. 
They are so kind so kind . . . you can’t believe it.” 

Wednesday, June 29 .— 

Talk over radio, then go to Union of Writers to chat with 
the section specially interested in English Literature. Am 
asked questions about everything and everyone conceivable : 
from the fate of the Apocalyptics to the varying tints of all 
the Green(e)s. They are quite ready to understand the 
importance of poets like Edith Sitwell and Dylan Thomas in 
our poetry. 
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ally artistic work must draw the observer into reflection . . . 
A work composed by an artist without the participation of his 
whole being cannot draw the observer into participation, but 
turns him into an indifferent spectator.” 

After many such speeches, Rubliev closed the debate, “ We 
are posing in a sharp way the question of naturalism because 
we struggle for an active comprehension of Socialist Realism, 
because we struggle against all theory that is foreign or hostile 
to Soviet art, in particular against the theory which declares 
that naturalism is an indispensable phase in the development 
of Soviet realistic art.” 

The controversy continued in Soviet Art. A defence of the 
attacked artists was put up by one writer, but two others 
strongly supported Sazhin. Ncdochivin wrote; 

“Naturalism is a typical product of bourgeois society. 
At its base is a misunderstanding of what is great, beautiful, 
stirring in life. The principal vice of naturalism is its 
lack of a moving spirit. In Soviet conditions, in the land of 
socialism, there cannot be room for the positivist copying of 
everyday life in its insignificant details.” He criticises the 
factory-paintings of Shcherbakov. “ There are machines, 
silhouettes of men, but the essential thing isn’t there: the poetry 
and the happiness of free work.” And he very strongly con¬ 
demns the portraits of Stalin, etc. by Gerasimov in the Tretya¬ 
kov Gallery as tame rendering of fact. 

Dmitrieva wrote: “In its most general form w'e can define 
naturalism as indifference towards ideological and definitive 
content, the inner content of art. Thus it mingles with formalism. 
Formalism like naturalism draws art away from the struggle 
for the happiness of man. The naturalist painter only develops 
his creative faculty to a minimum extent, excluding from his 
art all intellectual, emotional and active principles. That is 
why he shows no tendency to express his thought by the com¬ 
position itself or by colour, or to express his feeling through 
them, underline by them the essential aspect of his chosen theme, 
get rid of the superfluous, sing the beautiful and condemn the 
bad. All that matters to him is to make things look like 
things ... I consider that Sazhin, in reproaching painters 
for disdain of the emotional possibilities of colour, rhythm, etc.. 
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